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THE PASTORAL IDEA IN THE HISTORY 


OF THE The 
HRIST the Lord taught His [ 


Church how to pray, and delivered over to her the sacraments, the 


Eucharist above all. It was a precious gift, and has been treasured by | 
the Church with reverence through the centuries. But the Church | 
has not merely preserved and guarded this treasure, she has also | 
developed it and embellished it with rich forms; she has created in | 


the course of centuries what we call the liturgy of the Church. 


The liturgy has a long history, a history almost as eventful as the ; 


history of the Church herself. This history has in the past few cen- 


turies been the object of numerous studies, beginning with the firs | 
attempts at the time of the Council of Trent, followed by the folio © 


volumes of the Maurists, and continuing in the learned works of our 


own century. At first these studies had to content themselves with 
establishing facts, with clarifying relationships and developments, 


and with identifying the chief factors in the evolution of the liturgy 


—factors which were often bound up with external, cultural ani | 
political conditions, as well as with the generally prevalent spiritud | 


and intellectual outlook of the respective times. 


But the more these scholarly researches matured, the more tooit 
became possible to recognize and to trace the effects of the silent © 
forces which had ever been active in the liturgy from within. Th 7 
liturgy is like a tree, which has grown in the changing climate o ” 
world history and which has experienced stormy as well as flourisi- © 


ing times. Its real growth, however, comes from within, from thos 


life forces whence it took its origin. The liturgy is the life of the } 
Church with her face towards God — of that Church which is th © 
fellowship of all who in baptism have been granted membership wit | 
Christ, and who gather, Sunday after Sunday, to celebrate the men-/ 


ory of our Lord under the leadership of the priestly office. 


Under the leadership of the priestly office. The priestly office ha 


at all times recognized that its most noble task is to perform th 
divine service at the head of the assembled community. But it had: 


further, special mission at the time when the divine service was stl 
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in its period of formation. Then it had to create the external forms 
of the service and determine their order. 

The question therefore arises: What were the determining points 
of view which governed the creation of these forms? Where can we 
find the key to the mystery of these highly varied and, to us, often 
puzzling forms of liturgical texts? Why the alternation of Scripture 
reading, song and prayer, why this abundance of movements and 
ceremonies? Why this multiplicity of forms at all? 

We find the answer in the concern on the part of ecclesiastical 
authority for the Church: for the Church as comprising the sum 
total of the faithful, for the Church as plebs sancta who, under the 
guidance of her pastors, even in this earthly life should offer to God 
in prayer and sacrifice a worthy service and thus herself be sancti- 
fied. This pastoral concern has been decisive in determining the 
forms of the divine service. It embraces several aspects. 


I 


The first goal to be striven for and which we find realized in the 
liturgy is that the Church has to be brought together in and through 
the liturgy. Our Lord instituted the Eucharist as a common meal. 
Thus we see the faithful of the first generation break bread per 
domos, in small communities from house to house. The communities 
become larger; churches, basilicas and magnificent cathedrals are 
built. But always there is the clear understanding that the Church, 
through which God must be glorified, does not consist in last analysis 
® of the building of stone erected by human hands — imposing as it 

= may be — but first and always of that dwelling which God wished 
to prepare for Himself ex vivis et electis lapidibus, from living and 
elect stones; and this includes not only His consecrated servants who 
stand at the altar, but also the totality of the faithful whom they have 
been called to lead. 

And therefore we see the liturgy intent upon establishing this 
communion of the faithful within the walls of the earthly building, 
upon making it visible. The people of God had to become visible — 
and in thousands upon thousands of places it becomes visible and 
audible. The faithful gather around him who is ordained and has 
on fulness of authority, and thus their common prayer ascends to 

od. 
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Already the most ancient forms of the liturgy testify that there 
was no intention of having a divine service at which the bishop or 
priest speaks mysterious formulas for himself alone and at which 


the faithful need be present merely as silent witnesses. Rather, the | 


bishop or priest pronounces the prayers in their name, loudly and 
distinctly, and he says them in the plural: “We pray, we thank, we 


offer, we praise and glorify.” In fact, at the very outset of his prayer [ 
he invites their participation: Gratias agamus, let us give thanks; | 


Oremus, let us pray. 


To make this invitation even more urgent, he first of all directs | 


a greeting to the assembly: Dominus vobiscum, a greeting that de- 


mands an answer: Et cum spiritu tuo. Only then does he say the | 


prayer, the prayer of the assembled people of God: populus tuus, 


Ecclesia tua, plebs tua sancta. And after he has completed the | 
prayer, he once again expects the community to voice their assent | 


with the word Amen. This Amen, to quote St. Augustine, is as it were 


the signature which the people should write under his prayer: 


“Amen dicere subscribere est” (Serm. Denis 6,3). 

From earliest times already, special importance was attached to 
this Amen, particularly to that which occurs at the end of the 
eucharistic prayer. Justin Martyr, in whose First Apology we find 


the oldest, and in fact a twofold, account of the Church’s eucharistic | 


celebration, speaks only briefly of the bringing of gifts and of the 


prayer of thanksgiving which the “president” offers to the Father | 
of all; and yet in both accounts he mentions this Amen. With obvious |) 
pride Justin, a layman, stresses the fact that the Amen was to be cried | 


aloud by all the people; and he makes it a point to explain to his 
pagan readers the meaning of this Hebrew word: viz., “So be it.” 
In this arrangement of liturgical prayer, which is found not only 


in the Roman liturgy but in all Christian liturgies as well, we hear the | 
voice of the early Church, the voice of the first generations. We have 
here the oldest and most venerable tradition of the Church in the | 


sphere of her divine service. For in the Amen we to our own day not 
only hear the language of the apostles and of our Lord Himself, but 
the greeting and the response show unmistakable characteristics 


of the idiom of that time. The fact that the early Church wished her |7 


divine service to be understood as a concern of the entire com- © 


munity could not have been given clearer expression. 
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The infant Church soon spreads beyond the land of the Bible, and 
begins to take her place in the world of Hellenistic culture and 
among people speaking the Greek language. And she carries her 
tradition with her: not only the teachings that have been committed 
to her care, but also the liturgical tradition of which we have just 
spoken. But she also brings with her the basic principle, that the 
divine service is to be the concern of the entire community. 

Though her divine service retains characteristics of its country of 
origin, the Church for her prayer and readings does not cling to 
Aramaic or Hebrew but accepts the language of the new nations: 
not however the dialects of the various tribes of Asia Minor or of 
Illyria, but the language of literature and written communication, 
namely Greek, which was more or less universally understood. And 
later, in the third century, in Rome itself, when the Christian com- 
munity expanded beyond the circle of the Greek colony and the local 
Latin population came to predominate, the Church once again 
undertakes a change of language: the Greek is translated into the 
Latin divine service. 

Since then, it has been in its Latin form that the liturgy of Rome 
has evolved, because Latin for more than a thousand years remained 
for the nations of the West not only the language of literature, but 
also of communication among the educated classes, and it was the 
obvious language in all the assemblies and councils of the Church. 
For that very reason it could also continue to be the language of 
the liturgy. 

If, in this case, the law of constancy made itself felt and Latin 
became a sacred language, we see on the other hand in Rome itself 
a surprising flexibility of liturgical forms in operation up to the early 
middle ages. This very fact is indeed a striking instance of liturgical- 
pastoral care of souls. For not only did the liturgy accommodate 
itself to the national character of the people as a whole, but it also 
took into account the fact that the faithful are at home in this par- 
ticular city, and even in this particular part of the city. 

In the liturgy of the stational churches, for instance, the lessons 
are often chosen with a view to the respective sanctuary or its sur- 
roundings. Thus on Sexagesima the station is ad Sanctum Paulum; 
this serves as an occasion to have the apostle tell his life’s story. An- 
other time the station is at SS. Cosmas and Damian, the much 
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frequented pilgrimage church. The epistle alludes to the eagerness 
of the faithful to go on pilgrimage and with the words of the prophet | 
warns against the presumptuous confidence of saying: templum 
Domini, templum Domini. But also, vice versa, the service itself was / 
on one occasion transferred to a cemetery church, that of St. Euse. / 
bius, because one wished to call attention to baptism by reading the © 
scriptural account of the resurrection of the dead. ; 
Of course, this accommodation of the liturgy to national and even | 
local circumstances at the time when the liturgical forms were orig. | 
inating, necessarily resulted in tensions when these forms were | 
transmitted to other places and other nations. For the liturgy could © 
not be constantly created anew; it had to be retained and transmitted 
at least in its substance. It required, therefore, not only adaptation, 
but also — so far as possible — that it be reverently adhered to and | 
faithfully reproduced. For liturgy is sacred word; liturgy attempts to | 
avoid disquieting change, since it wants to participate to some extent | 
in God’s holy rest and thereby communicate to the faithful something 
of God’s own peace. 
In transmitting liturgical forms from country to country, therefore, © 
how much stress was to be laid on adaptation, and how much on ad- © 
herence to tradition? In how far should the respective national char- © 
acter, the need of the hic et nunc, decide the matter? Here various — 
solutions were possible according to the conditions of the times. 
One element of the divine service, the sermon, has always ac- ” 
commodated itself to the particular nationality, that is, to the needs 
of those who are gathered hic et nunc; and the Church has fought for 7 
this right, even in the case of minorities and small groups. And when ~ 
sermon and catechesis in the native tongue could not be employed © 
because of adverse political circumstances — as happened for cer- 
turies in the case of some of the Catholic peoples of the East— | 
the Church sometimes adopted the national tongues for her entire” 
liturgy, or at least for those parts of the divine service which mor © 
closely affect the people. She made use of the new languages, pat- ~ 
ticularly of the Arabic, at least for the readings and for the litanies | 
which the deacon says together with the people. 
On other occasions, as in our time, for instance, the adoption of 7 
the native tongue has been permitted at least for the administering © 
of the sacraments and for the rites of the Ritual. The ceremonies 0 
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marriage or the prayers at a funeral are to be performed in such a 
way that the participants are able, through the spoken word, to grasp 
the meaning of this event in the light of the great redemptive truths 
and, through common prayer, together raise their hearts to God. 
Even in the Sunday service, at least when the Missa lecta is used, 
there is possible a wide variety of common vernacular prayer and 
song in close dependence on the forms of the liturgy. 


II 


At all times the purpose of the liturgy has been to bring the faith- 
ful together, so that they might stand before God as the Church, as 
the people of God. But the liturgy has also intended more than this: 
it has aimed to lead the faithful to a conscious Christian faith. 

In the course of its history, the liturgy has developed a rich 
abundance of forms, especially of prayer, only a modest portion of 
which are familiar to us today. The Church has never contented 
herself with merely performing the sacramental actions entrusted to 
her by her Founder. She has, for instance, not been satisfied with 
merely pouring water over the head of the baptismal candidate: 
already in the third century she blessed the water with solemn 
prayer, and led the catechumen by one ritual step after another to 
the sacrament of rebirth. She has never been satisfied with trans- 
mitting the priestly power by simple imposition of hands: from early 
times she surrounded this event with meaningful rites and prayers. 
Nor has she been satisfied with pronouncing the sacred words over 
bread and wine: reverently, step by step, she leads up to this climax 
of the sacramental happening. 

What is the purpose of this lavish wealth of forms, especially forms 
of the word? Why this particular structure of prayers, why the de- 
velopment of the great truths of faith in the course of the Church 
year? In his encyclical Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII explained the 
well-known axiom, Lex orandi est lex credendi by inverting the or- 
der of its words into, Lex credendi est lex orandi. There can be no 
doubt that at all times the Church has, in connection with her sacred 
rites, striven also to give expression to her faith by prayer — in all 
simplicity before God, but likewise before her own faithful. The 
spiritual world, to which we as redeemed belong, should come alive 
whenever the Church gathers in prayer. In this manner the faithful 
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should be led to a conscious Christian faith, and be sustained in it. As 
the mosaics in the apse of a Roman basilica inspire all who enter with 
their glorious vision of the heavenly Jerusalem to which we ar 
called, and of the enthroned Christ who is our hope, and of the rivers 
of paradise which flow from our Lord’s cross as streams of life, so 
too the word of prayer and reading should renew in us a vital aware- 
ness of the great truths of faith. 

Attention has rightly been called to the fact that the oldest form. [ 
lations of the principal prayer of the Mass, namely the eucharistic 
prayer, strikingly correspond to the formulations of the Creed. Some- ; 
times, in fact, the preface has been called by names which could 
equally well be applied to the Creed: thus it was occasionally called | 
praedicatio, or even simply exomologesis, “profession” (of faith). | 
Moreover, in this prayed profession of our faith, and especially in 
its oldest forms, we constantly find emphasized precisely those truths | 
of faith which are most fundamental for the Christian. Liturgical ( 
prayer was at the same time a catechism of Christian doctrine: not | 
indeed a catechism with a great many detailed teachings, with fine 
distinctions and much enumeration, but a catechism in which the | 
cardinal truths of faith, and more especially those which had the 
character of glad tidings, were summarized in a manner that could | 
not fail to make a profound impression. 

The principal prayer of the Mass was from the very outset con- | 
ceived as a prayer of thanksgiving. We are called upon to give thanks 
by the words Gratias agamus! Since God “has delivered us from the | 
power of darkness, and has transferred us into the kingdom of His | 
beloved Son” (Col. 1:13), we can do nothing else and give Him 
no other answer except thanks: semper et ubique gratias agere: | 
because God’s action on our behalf was absolutely and in every way | 
gratuitous. It was sheer grace, superabundant grace. How important | 
it is that knowledge of this truth become to an ever greater degree 
the basic awareness of the faithful Christian: Christianity is nota 
burden or an irksome duty, Christianity is supreme grace. The liturgy 
fosters such conscious Christian faith! 

It is characteristic, moreover, of the oldest Christian liturgies as ~ 
well as of today’s Roman liturgy, that nearly every prayer, every — 
oration, every preface, and especially the conclusion of the eucharis- 
tic prayer is so constructed that the ascent to God takes place per | 
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Christum Dominum nostrum, per Dominum nostrum Iesum Chris- 
tum, per Ipsum et cum Ipso. This, too, is a tradition deriving from 
the earliest period of the liturgy. Hearing these words over and over 
again, and answering their Ammen to them, the faithful were con- 
stantly reminded that we can approach the presence of God with 
confidence only because He Himself has gone before us, because 
Christ is our head and our Lord, the Risen One, who passed through 
death and gained eternal life for us. 

This constantly recurring theme by itself sufficed to make the faith- 
ful realize that their Christian religion is not just a collection of 
teachings and commandments, but that it is the glad tidings about 
Christ who desires to lead us home to the heavenly Father: and that 
essentially it is union with Christ and life with Him. 

But this word concerning the One in whom alone we can find 
salvation, was from the very beginning explained and expanded. 

First of all in the readings. And the last of these readings, ever 
since Christian antiquity, has always been that in which Christ Him- 
self appears, and speaks and acts, namely, the gospel. Hence, to this 
day, when this reading is announced, a cry is raised saluting the 
Lord as if present : Gloria tibi Domine! These readings were destined 
for the ears of the faithful ; they were directed from the ambo to the 
congregation, and often were preceded by a special call for attention: 
Proschomen, give heed! 

But the word concerning the Savior is further expanded and in- 
terpreted in the series of feast days which the Church has been cele- 
brating since earliest times. The great feasts observed in the course 
of the Church year are, really, all feasts of our Lord: the feast of His 
birth and His epiphany, the commemoration of His redemptive 
sufferings and His Easter triumph, His ascension and His sending 
of the Holy Spirit; and then the feast days of His Mother, of His 
apostles and of His other witnesses. And, finally, week after week, 
His memorial day: Sunday, Dominica: the day of Dominus noster, 
or, as it is called in Greek, kyriake, the day of our Kyrios: for it is 
the day on which He fulfilled the work of salvation by His Easter 
victory. 

Thus when, week by week, and year by year, the person of our 
Lord and His deeds were presented to the minds of the faithful, they 
could not but realize what it means to be a Christian. So long as the 
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faithful understood this language and were moved by it, they could 
not go astray, even if their knowledge of the contents of the faith were 
otherwise slight, or if they were unacquainted with the finer dis- 
tinctions being made by theologians. And we can understand how, 
through centuries, a ministry of souls was possible that knew nothing 
of any systematic catechesis, in which there was little preaching and 
that usually by the bishop only, and in which instruction by means 
of the printed word was not yet possible. Nevertheless Christianity 
flourished and was vitally alive — because the great truths of Chris- 
tianity were learned and were a living experience in the liturgy. 

If the Church did not cease thus vividly to present the person and 
deeds of our Lord to the minds of the faithful, she actually was doing 
only what the Lord Himself had in His last hours commissioned her 
to do, when He said: “Do this in memory of Me.” For these words 
certainly contain the command to perform the sacramental Mystery; 
but they also include a command to His Church to enact the 
Mystery in such a way that His faithful will never forget Him, nor 
will ever forget what He is for them: their way, their life, their truth. 
The liturgy leads to conscious Christian faith! 


Ill 


But we have to ask ourselves once again: Why this abundance of 
forms in the liturgy? Why was the Church not content simply with 


keeping the memory of our Lord alive for the faithful by means of 
instruction, such as in readings and sermons, or through certain 
forms of poetry, such as hymns and songs? Why the many different 
forms of prayer; why the predominance of prayer at all, and even 
of vocal prayer, when prayer, as everyone knows, should be a matter 
of the heart, of quiet devotion of spirit? Or why at least was not the 
Mass, this most holy of Mysteries, developed from the very begin- 
ning as a silent celebration, as a series of prayers to be said by the 
priest, with the faithful following in holy reverence from a distance 
only? For it took eight centuries before even the innermost core of 
the Mass, the Canon, due to particular conditions of the Church 
in France, came to be concealed in such silence. 


The answer again can only be, that the liturgy is meant to guide : 


and lead the faithful, and above all, to lead them to Christian prayer 
and Sacrifice. 
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Wherever there is faith, there too is prayer: prayer as the spon- 
taneous response of the creature to the Creator. But the prayer of the 
individual is always in danger of confining itself to the narrow 
horizon of individual interests, and to be satisfied with petitions. 
Hence the Church has from the outset placed in the forefront of her 
liturgy the prayers of praise, of thanksgiving, and of adoration. She 
has kept in mind what our Lord said to the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well: God seeks adorers, adorers who worship Him in spirit 
and in truth. And where else should He find them if not in His holy 
Church? As the Lord’s prayer begins with the Sanctificetur, so too 
the prayer of the Church’s divine service reaches its climax in the 
threefold Sanctus, the Sanctus that grows out of the great prayer of 
thanksgiving. The Sanctus is the oldest song of the Mass liturgy, and 
for nearly a thousand years it was simply taken for granted that the 
entire congregation join in singing it, in order that una voce with 
the angels of heaven they pay God homage. What a joyous inspira- 
tion it must have been for the faithful to realize in whose company 
they were raising their own voices! 

But already in Christian antiquity the Sanctus was not the only 
song. Especially in connection with the readings, and above all the 
readings of the Mass, where we still have the gradual and alleluia, 
the people were expected to sing. The “psalmist,” frequently a 
youthful reader with a clear voice, sang the psalm, while the people 
after each stanza sang their refrain, their alleluia or joyful acclaim, 
or the verse of the psalm that had been intoned at the beginning. St. 
Augustine, in his Enarrationes in psalmos, shows himself a true 
pastor, a master of the liturgical care of souls, when with evident 
pastoral satisfaction he stresses precisely those verses which had 
been sung by all conjointly: “We have heard the psalm,” he says, 
“and we have encouraged each other by singing with one heart and 
one voice our answer, ‘Come, let us adore’” (Serm. 176,1). Such 
verses could not but have left an indelible impression on the hearts of 
the faithful; they became a precious treasury of prayer and of holy 
Joy. 

The liturgy is meant to lead the faithful to Christian prayer. But 
petitions also belong to Christian prayer. On some occasions, in fact, 
prayers of petition loom very prominently in the liturgy, so much so 
that certain days even derive their name from them: Rogationes, 
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Litania. But also within the regular Sunday Mass, it was customary 
for centuries after the time of Justin Martyr in the West, and is stil) 
general practice in the East, that the readings are followed by prayer: 
prayer for the general needs of all Christendom, for all stations of life 
and for the faithful themselves. Usually this prayer is said alternately, 
and is concluded by the priest with a collect. 

In other instances — and this was from ancient times especially 
true of the Roman liturgy — there was an initial invitation to pray, 
followed by a brief period of silent, personal prayer. To stress the 
need of interior devotion during this period, the people were asked 
to kneel: Flectamus genua. Each one was expected to let the words 
of the previous reading resound in the quiet of his own heart, or to 
commend to God some petition, whether personal to himself, or 
named in the invitation to prayer that had preceded. And they were 
not to rise until the call was heard: Levate, after which the priest 
began his summarizing oration. This manner of praying has again 
been restored to us by the Holy Father in his reform of the Easter 
liturgy. The liturgy is our guide to Christian prayer! 

It is our guide to Christian prayer. However much the liturgy prac- 
tices the veneration of saints — even the oldest sacramentaries con- 
tain a great number of martyr feasts —it never permits prayer to 
become so diffuse as to mistake God’s friends for God Himself, or 
to speak as if the heavenly patron could aid us by his own power, or 
to lose sight of Him whom St. Paul calls the sole Mediator between 
God and man. Liturgical prayer knows the Ora pro nobis, and espe- 
cially in its hymns uses many a bold phrase in honoring the power 
of saints. But the petition always returns again to the main current: 
it prostrates before God’s majesty and begs for the granting of the 
request intercedentibus Sanctis tuis, Per Dominum nostrum Iesum 
Christum. . 

It is significant, moreover, that for many centuries the law of 
“orientation” was observed during such prayer. One turned towards f 
the East, toward the direction of the rising sun — and to our own day 
the majority of our churches are so oriented. For in the rising sun 
one perceived the image of Him who is the Light of the world and 
our Advocate with the Father. Even the bodily posture, therefore, of 
those who prayed made clear through whom they hoped to obtain 
hearing for their petitions. 
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The liturgy a guide to Christian prayer? Without any force ever 
being imposed on the freedom of personal prayer, the faithful neces- 
sarily became aware simply by listening to the prayers of the Church, 
to which they answered their Amen, what our relationship to God 
really is. The view of the Christian cosmos came alive to the mind’s 
eye again and again, and they learned the correct attitude that befits 
Christian prayer. 

A guide to Christian prayer. The most exalted theme concerning 
which the Church had to instruct her faithful has always been and is 
the Sacrifice of the New Law. There is something great and wonder- 
ful in the fact that, ever since the earliest beginning of the Church, 
wherever there are Catholic Christians they gather in the houses of 
God Sunday after Sunday in their thousands and millions in order to 
assist in the holy Sacrifice. 

Perhaps there have always been many among them who merely 
wished to fulfill their obligation of being present. And no doubt there 
has existed at times a kind of pastoral care which did not attempt 
more or demand more from the faithful than that they persevere with 
due reverence until the end of the sacred Action. 

But if we inquire from the liturgy of the Church and study it 
when its forms were still a part of life, we find that the liturgy itself 
has always aimed much higher. It always sought to assemble the 
faithful around the altar as circumstantes— obviously not in a 
geometrical, but in a spiritual sense. It permitted them to bring bread 
and wine or other gifts to the altar. The faithful were expected to 
respond to the priest, and in the prayer that he spoke and still speaks, 
they were described as those who are offering the Sacrifice: Nos servi 
tui sed et plebs tua sancta. And to this prayer of offering, too, they 
were permitted to pronounce their Amen. 

Wherever the faithful understood and accepted what the liturgy 
urged upon them, they necessarily became aware that here they were 
not simply hospites et peregrini, “strangers and pilgrims,” that they 
were not called to be mere witnesses of what Christ performed 
through the priest at the altar in mysterious prayers and rites. Here 
was not only the Sacrifice of Christ, but the Sacrifice which Christ 
wished to celebrate with His Church, the Sacrifice which as High 
Priest He wished to offer at the head of His priestly people, and into 
which He wanted to draw all the faithful, together with their work 
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and worries, their struggles and sufferings. It is the Sacrifice by 
means of which He wished to lead the world to the heavenly Father 
—until that day appears, when “God shall be all in all” (1 Cor, 
15:28). 

A holy pride must have filled the hearts of the faithful who thus 
followed the guidance of the Church’s liturgy in offering Sacrifice: 
and also the joyous certainty that “we have already been admitted 
into the kingdom of God.” This awareness strengthened their faith 
more than many words of systematic, reasoned instruction could 
have done: for it was a holy joy, a foretaste of possessing heaven 
itself. 

There is no doubt that the essential success of pastoral care is 


achieved when souls are saved, when it succeeds in leading men in F 
such a manner that at least in the hour of death they find the right F 
way and thus reach their goal. But it is a higher aim, and one more [7 
worthy of the Christian vocation, in fact, it is the true task of the 
Church, to lead the Christian people so that even here on earth they F 
come together in holy and joyous fellowship to glorify God, and to F 
fulfill what St. Peter describes as the duty of God’s people: “That F 
you may declare His virtues, who has called you out of darkness into F 


His marvelous light” (1 Peter 2:9). This is exactly what the liturgy 
has attempted to do at all times. 

The living liturgy, actively participated in, was itself for centuries 
the most important form of pastoral care. This is true particularly of 
those centuries in which the liturgy was developed in its essentials. 
In the later middle ages, the liturgy was indeed celebrated with zeal 
and much splendor in numerous collegiate and monastic churches, 
and was also further developed in its various forms. But unfavorable 
circumstances brought it about that something like a Fog Curtain 
settled between and separated liturgy and people, through which 
the faithful could only dimly recognize what was happening at the 
altar. 

But even in those centuries we witness a certain expansion and 
adaptation of the liturgy — and again in the interests of pastoral care. 
Because the language of the liturgy had become foreign to the masses 
of the people, certain dramatic elements were introduced as a sub- 
stitute. The middle ages knew only the solemn form of Mass with 
chant and, if possible, with sacred ministers, for the Sunday service 
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of the people. Even this afforded considerable religious stimulation. 
But the solemnity was further increased. Lights and incense were 
now not merely carried along for the entrance procession, but the 
altar itself was ceremoniously censed, once, and a second time, and 
the censing was further extended to the choir and people. The pro- 
cessional lights began to be placed on the altar. The singing of the 
gospel became an occasion for a triumphal procession in honor of 
Christ. The sanctus candle was introduced to announce the nearness 
of the Mystery. And, finally, a striking climax was created by the 
elevation of the Host and Chalice at the Consecration. 

Nevertheless, the Fog Curtain remained. The most important 
means of the soul’s ascent to God, the word of the liturgy itself, had 
become inaccessible to the people. The prayers and songs by which 
the sacred Action is accomplished are perceived only as so many 
sounds in the ear. The liturgy has become a succession of mysterious 
words and ceremonies, which must be performed according to a 
fixed rule, and which one tries to follow with holy reverence — but 
which themselves finally harden into rigid and unchangeable forms. 

Perhaps this rigidity was necessary—as a protection against 
heretical attacks upon the Sacrifice of the Church. It may also have 
been necessary to safeguard the sacred heritage for future times, for 
a time of greater need and of more grave decisions, such as we expe- 
rience in our own day, when the faithful in an especial manner need 
that same guidance by the liturgy which was the privileged lot of the 
Christians of the first centuries. 

Today the rigidity is beginning to lessen. Forms which appeared 
petrified have come to life again. The Church feels that she no longer 
needs the protection of this inflexibility. Just as the Church under 
Pius XI, by the Lateran Treaties, surrendered that external protec- 
tion which, in the more crude times of the middle ages, had seemed 
so necessary to her as a world power, so now under Pius XII she 
has begun to loosen the protective armor which till now has encased 
the sacred forms of her liturgy. The interests of care of souls are 
again, as of old, becoming the decisive factor — those pastoral inter- 
ests, in other words, from which the forms of the liturgy had taken 
their origin in the early days of the Church. 

What a wonderful experience it was for many of the faithful in all 
parts of the world when, during the past Holy Week and on Easter 
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Night, they were able for the first time to understand and take part 
in the great liturgical events: when all at once they became aware 
that “this is our divine service!” 

The Curtain is beginning to lift. A bright day is dawning. The 
Church is gathering, and gaining new strength. With confidence she 


faces the future — as the praying people of God. 
Josef A. Jungmann, SJ. 


THE BREVIARY REFORM? 


ITHIN the lim- 
its imposed by its purpose, the Decree seems to lay down sure 
premises for the divine office of the future: premises that I would 
sum up as follows: 1) a rehabilitation of the “temporal” with the 
consequent reduction of the number and the rite of the feasts of the 
“sanctoral” ; 2) a rehabilitation of the privileged liturgical seasons, 
particularly of Lent, which the reduction of the offices of the saints 
from simples to mere commemorations allows us to envisage; 3) a 
rehabilitation of the psalter as the fundamental element of the office, 
with a return to a greater fidelity to periodic recitation ; 4) a rehabili- 
tation of the lessons and of their didactic and formative purpose; 
and 5) elimination of adventitious elements and reestablishment of 
a simpler and more logical structure for each of the Hours. 

Will the reform confine itself within these limits; or will it tackle 
weightier and more essential problems and consequently propose 
more far-reaching modifications? — problems which, within the 
framework it imposed on itself, the present Decree had no intention 
of touching upon, and, perhaps, deliberately excluded, pending a 
decisive consideration of them in view of a final decision. 

1'We are here printing only the final section of Cardinal Lercaro’s address 
“On the Simplification of the Rubrics and the Reform of the Breviary.” In 
the first part of his talk, His Eminence analyzed the Decree, and then indicated 


in how far its basic principles suggest “the lines of the future reform.” The 
latter are summarized in the first paragraph of the present essay. — Eb. 
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While we wait with serene confidence and the fulness of devoted 
attention on the work of the maternal solicitude of the Church, it 
seems to us the height of unreality if we were to ignore these prob- 
lems which — whether touched upon or tackled seriously (some- 
times without preparation and with a presumptuous impulsiveness ) 
in the writings which for half a century have treated of the reform 
of the breviary — reflect conditions and hopes and desires which it 
would be neither prudent nor lawful to pass over in silence. 

It appears to me that there is a duty to consider the problems 
which the present simplification does not touch but which the pas- 
toral spirit seems to impose upon the attention of those of us who feel 
that the breviary is not meant to be a burden in the life of the clergy 
—the onus diei which is borne passively and unwillingly and which 
one is inclined to shake off as an unwelcome yoke — but rather a 
means of personal and pastoral edification, a privileged task, the 
opus Dei. 

The first problem is this: must the office of the secular clergy 
continue to be modeled on the lines of the monastic office? 

Because—and there is no doubt about it— historically, the 
secular clergy had their prayer independently of that of the mon- 
astery; and it is easy to mark that the three nocturns and some of 
the Hours — the Officium Capituli at Prime, Compline, Terce, Sext 
and None — respond to the exigencies and above all to the possibili- 
ties of a religious community which devotes its time between prayer 
and work; but it is with difficulty that the nocturns and the Little 
Hours can be inserted as a prayer into the life of the secular clergy 
and the people. In reality it was only by a long and slow process that 
| the Little Hours passed from the monastery to the cleric. Besides, if 
} not in the general framework of the Hours at least in their internal 
arrangement, the breviary of the clergy differs from the monastic. 
> The problem becomes more acute if we think of the office in 
» which the people participate. The diffusion of translations of the 
) breviary, the custom that has grown up among certain élite groups 
of reciting some particular Hour of the divine office (Prime, for 
example, or Compline) has come in our times to reveal in the laity 
an esteem and taste for the breviary which might be said to counter- 
balance the impatience shown here and there among ecclesiastics. 

In reality the Christian people has always taken a part, a part of 
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its own, in the laus perennis — in the old days a part in solemn Lauds 
and in Vespers; and that custom is still widespread enough today 
where festive Vespers are concerned. 

Must the office to which the people are invited, be, as it is at 
present, the same as that of the clergy? 

The problem here does not touch the exclusion or inclusion of 
specific Hours, as in the preceding question, but the structure of 
those Hours to which the people would be invited. 

There is also the problem of the structure of the divine office or of 
its parts, a problem which presents itself still as one of the first planks 
of the reform. 

It is evident that today the office has always a choral structure 
and supposes a choral recitation. The private recitation — which is 
now normal for the great majority of those obliged to the office, 
whether of the secular clergy or of almost all the religious congrega- 
tions — must adapt itself to reduce the constant dialogue to a mono- 
logue; an adaptation which custom makes easy and, as it were, 
inadvertent ; but which fails because it is intrinsically illogical. 

On the other hand, it remains true that, even when privately 
recited, the office is always a public prayer, and the choral form 
seems to some to reflect more clearly this character of public prayer. 

But of these two aspects, which will better favor the adherence 
of the mind and be of a more practical use for prayer? A simplifica- F 
tion of the office in the sense of eliminating all strictly choral expres- F 
sions would lead to the suppression in private recitation of the 
hymns and the invitatories, but not necessarily the versicles, the 
responsories, and still less the antiphons — which can serve to indi- 
cate the meaning of the psalms and also the reason for their use at 
this particular liturgical moment. Moreover, this suppression, even 
if more radical, would not mean that the Church would have to give 
up or shelve the musical patrimony of her Gregorian antiphonaries. | 
The choral form would always remain in its natural structure, but [7 
only for the use of the capitular or monastic choir — there it would 
be logical; and it is only in the choir that this precious melodic 
patrimony still is and may still keep alive. 

A second problem — one that is more than ever a pastoral one— [ 
must now engage our attention. 

From the time of the Renaissance in particular, some practices 
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of individual piety have found their way into the organization of the 
ascetic life which, first custom and then Canon Law, have made, at 
least indirectly, obligatory for the cleric — meditation, visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, the rosary, examination of conscience, to which 
may be added spiritual reading. 

As a result of this, there are in a priest’s life two series of almost 
parallel acts which the intelligent ascesis of saints and masters in the 
spiritual life (I quote as an example Abbot Chautard and Abbot 
Marmion) has sought to link together; but which in the normal run 
“non coutuntur,” don’t enjoy “peaceful coexistence,” so that, in con- 
sequence, one or the other is sacrificed. 

It cannot be denied that today Matins, Lauds and Prime on one 
hand, meditation and the holy Mass and the thanksgiving on the 
other, make a very heavy burden in the priest’s early morning, one 
that is not easily reconciled with the duties of his ministry — the 
confessional, preaching, catechizing, etc. 

The anticipation of the night office (Lauds included) in the 
afternoon of the preceding day may lighten the load; it is in fact 
enjoined by all who have the spiritual care of the clergy. But it 
cannot altogether be regarded as an ideal solution, however little 
attention is paid — for Lauds in particular —to the liturgical texts. 
It has seemed for a long time that the most impossible contradictions 
had been admitted into the liturgy, the texts of which ended by 
becoming no more than documents of an age irreparably gone. 

Now, however, the restored Holy Week has given us back the 
hope of yet seeing the morning sun rise and hearing the cock crow 
at dawn! 

Turning to the problem, we ask ourselves if there must not be 
taken into serious consideration the difficulty that priests of ordinary 
virtue find in acquitting themselves of two currents of obligation: 
the divine office, and the practices of piety prescribed by the Codex. 
Because many experts in the spiritual direction of the clergy lament 
the easy way in which meditation and other pious practices are 
neglected and finally abandoned, while not a few witnesses, by no 
means suspect, declare that today the breviary is in whole or in part 
abandoned ; or, generally, said in a formalistic way, through a praise- 
worthy sense of duty, yes, but without its bringing inspiration and 
nourishment to the spiritual life. 
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Evidently, any solution of the problem must take into account the 
fact that, in the Christian life, individual prayer cannot be missing: 
“When thou prayest, go into thy room, and closing the door, pray 
to thy Father in secret.” On the other hand, the Church cannot do 
without public prayer. 

But this does not mean that the one may not nourish the other, 
that the lessons of Matins, for example, may not provide food for 
meditation and the psalms of Lauds may not furnish its concluding 
affections. 

I think that the existence and, I might say, the urgency of the 
problem is clear and that the unity of the spiritual life has every. 
thing to gain from a liaison that would simplify and reduce the 
burdens, while it would revitalize the ascetical activity of the priest, F 

Side by side with these problems of a general nature, and depend- 
ing on and connected with them, are problems of a more particular 
order which relate to the internal structure of the divine office. 

The first concerns the psalter. . 

I do not think that there is foundation to the objection that appears F 
here and there against the religious character of certain psalms (the : 
imprecatory psalms, for example, and those which exalt a forma fF 
and legal sanctity) as if the feelings inspired by the Holy Spirit 
might not find a place in the direction of the Christian soul. The 
New Testament has not refused them and sometimes —as in the | 
reference in Acts 2 to Psalm 108 —has hinted at an authentic inter- 
pretation, valid also for us. And yet it would not seem inadvisable 
that certain psalms, more alien and difficult to our spirituality, be 
used as readings. 

The whole psalter, therefore, according to the best tradition, 
would continue to be part of the breviary; the psalms as prayers [7 
will be distributed within a longer or shorter period, according toa F 
pastoral criterion that will assure the priest the spiritual nourish- 
ment he needs and the Church a continual prayer ; while leaving the 
work of the apostolate the necessary time and the necessary rest: 
“but we will devote ourselves to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word” (Acts 6:4). 

Account will also need to be taken of the eventual development 
which the reform might reserve for the other parts of certain Hour | 
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—Compline, for example, Terce, Sext and None, it is hoped, with 
always the same psalms. 

To sum up, it would seem less convenient if the psalms were 
distributed per hebdomadam ; a fortnightly distribution, formerly in 
use in the Ambrosian breviary, would certainly mean a notable 
alleviation. However, it does not seem as if a distribution per men- 
sem might be excluded ; or for four weeks with a supplement ; partic- 
ularly if the four Little Hours above mentioned were to repeat the 
same psalms every day. 

Periodic repetition is traditional in the liturgy of praise; for that 
reason it seems to us preferable to a distribution of the psalter 
according to the seasons of the liturgical year, appropriating certain 
psalms to Lent or to Passiontide, others to Advent, others to the 
paschal season, and so on. 

The appropriation of the psalms to particular circumstances seems 
rather something to be reserved for the great solemnities: the present 
Decree already points that way. 

Of the greatest importance is the problem of the lessons, given 
the place they hold in the entire office, most especially in the noc- 
turns. The Decree dealing with the simplification of the rubrics, as 
I have already hinted, shows its intention of restoring their full 
didactic and ascetical function to the lessons. If, in the desirable 
linking up of liturgical prayer and the forms of private piety, Matins 
opens the way to meditation, the lessons will then become the 
lectio divina, which was the first rung in the ladder of medieval 
prayer. At any rate, they cannot be present as a matter of form. 

Choice, number, distribution, length—these are problems for 
every category of lesson. The suggestions made in these last few 
years are many and varied — they stretch from biblical and patristic 
readings to the direct reading of the text for a fixed time; or to a 
selection of particularly interesting extracts to be gathered together 
in an anthology (reserving a special edition for a journey). Certainly 
a better selection, above all for the lessons of the Old Testament and 
of the patristic writings, is something to be hoped for and it is a 
general desire that the passage have a meaning complete in itself. 
As far as the historical lessons are concerned, the critical and some- 
times hypercritical attitude of some ten years ago has given place 
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to a different outlook which tends to keep the simplicity of the 
legend and welcomes it as an imaginative translation of an ascetical 
idea; which would suggest a cautious progress in the necessary 
revision of the legendary. 

Certainly the reformer will have to be concerned with more than 
a selection; but now we know that a pastoral criterion will impart 
its practical spirit to his labors. The lessons will no doubt be efficient 
on the plane of dogmatic instruction and on the plane of ascetic 
formation, and will not play a purely formal role. 

What has been said in particular of the lessons of Matins may 
reasonably be applied to the “little chapters” of the other Hours, the 
formalistic character of which has now reduced the lesson to a 
shadow. 

It seems to us that at Lauds and Vespers, or at least at Vespers, 
which is the Hour at which the Christian people shares in the Jaus 
perennis, the capitulum might easily be a lesson, if not long, at least 
of moderate length, and possibly, in Vespers for the people, in the 
vernacular — chosen opportunely for the instruction and the forma- 
tion of the people of God. Nothing seems to stand in the way of the 
capitulum thus taking the place of spiritual reading. 

In the Little Hours, at least at Terce, Sext and None, (once again 
brief moments of elevation to God) the capitulum might very well 
be suppressed. 

Among the choral features of the office, venerable because of its 
antiquity, beautiful because of its poetical feeling and its melodic 
movement, is the hymn. In reality, there is no reason why it should 
be eliminated, not even in the private recitation of the office. Instead, 
if there is any agreement among those who have in recent years 
sought the reform of the breviary, it is for the renewal of the primitive 
form of the hymns latinized under Urban VIII, with the consequent 
elimination of the pseudo-classical hymns introduced later; and 
already the typical edition of the books of chant gives the Vexilla 
regis and the Veni Creator in their primitive form. 

I have alluded to the preces as they have been arranged by the 
present Decree of simplification. It was not possible, within the 
limits imposed on me, to do more. If there is still some desire left, 
it seems to me that it is, above all, that of seeing the Pater (fittingly 
suppressed as a preparation at the beginning of the Hours) take its 
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central place in all the Hours and not only at Lauds and Vespers; 
of hearing it said out loud by the hebdomadarian; and next to the 
Pater, at least in some one of the Hours, the Apostles’ Creed, which 
does not now figure in any part of the office. It is true that the Creed 
has its proper place in the rite of baptism, but it does not seem un- 
fitting that it should be repeated each day by the voice of the official 
prayer of the Church. 

The orationes, already reduced in number by the present 
Decree and eliminated from First Vespers, conclude each of the 
Hours with a formula, dignified and solemn in its simplicity. We 
would wish also to bring back to the characteristic style of the col- 
lects of the ancient Sacramentaries some of the more recent prayers, 
too often eager to synthetize ponderously the life of the saint; or, at 
times, defective in language, often lacking in rhythm and ignorant 
of the cursus. 

To come to some conclusion, it seems to me, in all humility, that 
in this auspicious reform, with the lightening of the calendar of the 
sanctoral, with the liturgical seasons given their proper place (and 
above all the seasons of Advent, Christmas, Easter, and in a partic- 
ular way Lent), the office of the secular clergy can now be distin- 
guished from that of the monastic; and a certain differentiation has 
been established between the choral office and that recited individ- 
ually. 

Some Hours which are typically monastic, like the Officium 
Capituli of Prime, Terce, Sext and None, might be left to one’s free 
choice, leaving Compline obligatory, since it has its part to play in 
the ascetic life. 

Linking up Matins and Lauds with meditation, and Compline 
(always with the present traditional psalms of the Sunday) with the 
examination of conscience, one might perhaps conveniently divide 
the tempus utile for the fulfilling of the obligation between the 
sunset of one day and midday of the following for Matins, Lauds 
and Prime, and the afternoon up to midnight for Vespers and Com- 
pline. The temptation would thus be reduced of a formalistic fulfilling 
of one’s obligation and of a burdensome and unbecoming recitation 
of the whole of the office at one time. 

The Little Hours shortened (the hymn, and short psalm, the 
Pater, the prayer) with the same psalms used always or almost always 
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(and therefore easily committed to memory) might thus serve asa 
brief “pause” in the work of the ministry, whatever it might be, for 
a beneficial raising up of the soul to the Lord. The office would thus 
be both the sanctification of the whole day and the laus perennis of 
the Church to her Spouse and with Him, in Him, and through Hin, 
to the Father. 

Granted the distribution of the psalter through the course of a 
month and the elimination of strictly choral elements, it would not 
be a long and burdensome task, even if the lessons were somewhat 
lengthened. 

Would the three Nocturns be kept for the Matins of Sunday and 


feast days? It seems difficult to give up a tradition which has so 


many points in its favor; the Sundays and feast days might keep 
the traditional schema, except that, in private recitation, the three 
lessons of the Nocturn might be united into one. The feasts, very 


much simplified, and the ferias could instead have only three psalms 


and three lessons united into one in private recitation. 

The other Hours would keep the accustomed schema ; except for 
the development of the capitulum at Lauds and Vespers, the elimina- 
tion of some choral elements in private recitation, perhaps the 
reduction in number of the Vesper psalms in the office with the 
people. 

One observation came sometimes to the surface in the comments 
on the General Decree: an observation accompanied by regret for 
the suppression of the Ave Maria at the beginning of the Hours and 
the limitation of the Marian antiphon to the end of the whole office. 
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In reality, as was fittingly remarked, the liturgical cultus of the | 
Virgin Mother of God has, through the Decree, been marked by an | 
increase; above all, there are more days upon which the officium | 


S. Mariae in Sabbato can be said. 
I think, however, that the reform, in a period of Marian fervor 


such as ours happily is, might fittingly give a greater place to her [ 
memory, if not at each Hour, at least in what we may call the | 


morning office, as has already been done in that of the evening. 
I have not expressed my own thoughts. 


I have harvested from so many voices, some of them discordant : 
voices, what has seemed to me the best answer to the spiritual and [7 
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pastoral needs of the clergy and what at the same time is more in 
keeping with the spirit and the meaning of the liturgy. 

I submit these voices to your prayerful consideration, certain 
that, in your love for the liturgy and in your zeal for the good of 
souls, you will find in treating of so beloved a topic, interest and love. 

Certainly, the Decree for the simplification of the rubrics has 
filled with joy the hearts of those who love the liturgy, whether by 
reason of its positive dispositions or by reason of that for which we 
may hope in the light of its asserted provisory character. 

But even the most courageous and congenial reforms avail noth- 
ing, if that spirit is lacking in which the “unisona prex Ecclesiae,” the 
unisonous prayer of the Church, should be fulfilled, to use the expres- 
| sion of St. Augustine. 

For this reason we are more than grateful to the gloriously 
reigning supreme Pontiff for another document, that of February 2, 
1945, which albeit primarily directed to professors and superiors of 
seminaries, is a rich and weighty fund of opportune and valuable 
indications regarding the place the breviary should hold in the daily 
program, the spirit and the heart of the priest, and regarding its 
formative value and pastoral efficacy. 

There is always need of sufficient preparation, including the cul- 
tural. Such preparation, the papal document declares, is to be given 
to clerics in the course of their seminary training, in the teaching 
of the various theological disciplines; by this study the recitation 
of the breviary will be illumined and nourished. It is the duty of the 
spiritual director in his ascetical training and of the rector in his 
guidance to bring this preparation to profound and prompt maturity. 

Then the breviary will no longer be the burden often relegated 
to the last hours of the day or to the less propitious, but rather a 
colloquy of the soul with God, an expression of our mediationship 
in Christ and of our service to the Church, nourishment of our 
spiritual life and a pastoral instrument of extreme value; not a 
force opposed to the urgency of action, but a delectable nourishment 
for intensified apostolic action, and indispensable repose. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, who feel that the breviary is a precious 
gift which the Church, in the unforgettable day of the subdiaconate 
or of religious profession, has given in exchange for the infrangible 
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offer we made to her of our youth and of our whole life, enlisting us 
in her service —a gift which makes us authorized ambassadors at 
the throne of God and official instruments of the priestly prayer of 
Christ: we who all feel in this way present to the holy Church of God 
our thoughts, an expression of burning love for our breviary and of 
ardent desire that it may always find a deeper and more effectual 
place in the life of the priest and in the Church’s work in the world 
for our eternal and earthly salvation. To the hands, to the inspired 
mind, to the maternal heart of the Church we confide our hopes and 
put ourselves filially, trustingly, with eyes closed, in the shelter of 


her loving wisdom. 
+ James Cardinal Lercaro 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE PASTORAL VALUE 
OF THE WORD OF GOD 


MONG the different ele- 
ments that constitute the sacred liturgy of the Church, the reading of 
the word of God, i.e., of sacred Scripture, which takes place in various 
liturgical functions and particularly in holy Mass, is certainly one of the 
most important. Moreover, anyone who analyzes the several steps taken 
by the Holy See in the field of liturgy in the last decade will easily recog- 
nize that common to all of them is the urgent desire to draw the greatest 
possible pastoral benefits from each of these elements. 

At times this pastoral purpose is explicitly underscored, as for ex- 
ample in the reform of the liturgical functions of Holy Week. There it is 
stated that the chief scope of the reform is to enable the faithful to 
receive the richest possible fruits by an active participation in the 
sacred rites. 

The same “pastoral solicitude” is manifested in the Motu Proprio of 
our Holy Father Pius XII in which he approves the new Latin transla- 
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tion of the psalms, which he had desired “in order that from the recita- | 
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tion of the divine office one may daily derive ever more abundant light, 
and consolation . . . and thus imitate more closely . . . the 
models of holiness that shine forth in the psalms.” + 

In other instances the legislation itself manifests the Church’s inten- 
tion of drawing pastoral benefit from some element of the liturgical rite. 
Such is the case in the factor of the time of day for the evening Mass; 
the factor of language in the approbation of different Rituals in the 
vernacular; in the warm recommendation given to popular religious 
song in the recent encyclical Musicae Sacrae disciplina; and in the 
artistic-esthetic element of which the Pontiff treats so profoundly in the 
same encyclical. 

The emphasis is not therefore everywhere and always solely on the 
praise of God, but, as the Holy Father says in the encyclical Mediator 
Dei, also on “the union of our souls with Christ, and their sanctification 
by the divine Redeemer, so that Christ will be glorified, and through 
Him and in Him, the Most Holy Trinity.” 

It is consequently clear that liturgical reform must also take into 
account the important element of the reading of the word of God in the 
sacred liturgical functions, and must do what is possible that from this 
reading the most abundant fruit be derived by the participants. 

Hence we may ask: In the mind and intention of the Church, guided 
as she is in this matter also by the Holy Spirit, what is the pastoral func- 
tion of the word of God in the sacred liturgy? What is its importance? 
Its efficacy? 

The answer can be sought in three fields: in history, in the theology 


of the nature and efficacy of the word of God, and in the practical field 
of the union of biblical reading with the celebration of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. From these considerations there will then result an important 
consequence for the priest, who is at the same time the “minister of 
the word” and the “minister of the Sacrament.” 


I, THE LESSON OF HISTORY 


1, In speaking here of the word of God in the liturgy, we are not thinking 
primarily of those numerous biblical texts which the Church has woven 
into the Mass formularies: introit, gradual, tract, offertory and com- 
munion. These biblical texts, which sacred art has reverently clothed 
with splendid melodies, are primarily prayers, and as prayers they partic- 
ipate directly in the essence of divine worship, while undoubtedly having 


*Pius XII, Motu Proprio In Cotidianis Precibus; in A.A.S. 37 (1945), 
65-67, see p. 67; in Enchiridion Biblicum, 2nd ed., 1954, n.575. 
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a great importance for the life of the soul and thereby also indirectly a 
pastoral value. 

In our conference we shall rather occupy ourselves specifically with 
the biblical readings —epistle and gospel— inserted in the so-called 
Mass of the Catechumens with an obviously didactic purpose, a purpose 
thrown more clearly into relief by the sermon, that is, the religious and 
moral explanation, which from most ancient times has followed the 
reading of the gospel. 

2. It is a significant fact that the pattern “biblical reading — explana- 
tion — eucharistic Sacrifice” is found at once in the first complete 
description of the liturgical assemblies of the faithful. St. Justin writes in 
his First Apology: 

“On the day which is called Sunday we have a common assembly of 
all who live in the cities or in the outlying districts, and the memoirs of 
the Apostles or the writings of the Prophets are read, as long as there 
is time. Then, when the reader has finished, the president of the assembly 
verbally admonishes and invites all to imitate such examples of virtue. 
Then we all stand up together and offer up our prayers, and, as we said 
before, after we finish our prayers, bread and wine and water are 
presented.” 2 

3. Today the union of these three elements is so familiar to us as to 
seem obvious and natural. But the facts of the history of religion show, FF 
on the contrary, that this union is a characteristic mark of Catholic : 
worship. 

The ancient pagan temples such as we see not only at Rome and in F 
the Greek world but also in ancient Babylon and Egypt, were not con- | 
structed so as to give room for a throng of people listening to a religious | 
reading or instruction. Those edifices were places designed for nothing 
but the act of sacrifice. 

Even the temple of Jerusalem is no exception to this rule. The dimen- 
sions of that sanctuary, the one legitimate place of sacrificial worship 
for the whole people of Israel, were such as to admit not even 400 
persons, even if they had been permitted to enter the most spacious part [7 
of the structure, the Sanctum. To instruct the people and explain the | 
law of Moses or the Prophets, to proclaim the word of the Lord, the 
priests used one of the spacious porches of the temple or the great plaza 
near the gate of the city. 

* St. Justin Martyr, The First Apology, ch. 67, 3-4; P.G., 6, 429; translated 


by Thomas B. Falls, D.D., in Writings of St. Justin Martyr (New York: 
Christian Heritage, Inc., 1948), pp. 106-107. 
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Then when they returned from exile, the Israelites built the temple 
anew as a place of sacrifice. But religious instruction meanwhile was 
still further removed from this strictly liturgical function and was im- 
parted in the cities and villages of the Holy Land and at Jerusalem 
itself in the synagogues. On the other hand, sacrifice could never be 
offered in the synagogue. Thus the separation of the two functions had 
become accentuated still more. 

4. This was the situation when our Lord came to earth to establish 
the new economy of salvation by offering His heavenly Father the 
sacrifice of His own life on the Cross and instituting, as a perennial 
memorial of this bloody sacrifice, the unbloody sacrifice of the holy 
Eucharist. When He Himself offered this unbloody sacrifice for the first 
time on that sad yet joyful Holy Thursday evening, the decisive words 
“This is My body . . . This is the chalice of My blood” were framed 
in a rich setting of teachings, encouragements, consolations, exhorta- 
tions. Our Lord preceded the institution of the holy Eucharist with the 
stirring words on humility and charity which explained the sense of the 
unexpected ceremony of the washing of the feet. Immediately after 
the institution of the Sacrament and the first offering of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, He gave that sublime farewell discourse which is so rich in 
teaching, in exhortation, in comfort and in tender charity. And finally, 
raising His eyes to heaven, He pronounced the sublime prayer which 
is so appropriately called “priestly.” 

5. We have reason to say that on this memorable evening our Lord 
had created the type of the principal liturgical function of His Church: 
close union of the word of God with sacrificial action. It is significant 
that the first accounts of the religious meetings of the faithful, preserved 
for us in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Letters of St. Paul, present 
these assemblies as if modeled on this type. This is what we see at Troas: 
when the Christians had gathered together on a Sunday evening for the 
“breaking of bread,” St. Paul first gave a long discourse, then broke 
bread and ate of it (Acts 20:7—12). 

6. Certainly in the first period of Christianity there were also religious 
gatherings of a character not sacrificial but rather catechetical and 
didactic, especially — at least for some time — for the instruction of the 
catechumens. But the liturgical-sacrificial gatherings on Sundays and on 
the martyrs’ memorials gradually became the principal and ordinary 
occasion for the religious instruction of the faithful and finally of the 
catechumens, who also came to assist at the first part of the Sunday 
meeting. 
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The Church, therefore, was setting herself to cultivate with particular 
care this branch of her pastoral task. She sought to make the instruction 
imparted on the occasion of the eucharistic celebration as complete as 
possible and to include in it the whole of sacred history and of revealed 
doctrine handed down to us in the sacred Books. The reading did not 
consist, as it does now, in a few short pericopes; but the custom, at least 
from the third century, was the “continuous reading” of the holy Scrip- 
ture, interrupted only on the greatest solemnities, Easter and Pentecost, 
by readings accommodated to the mysteries of these days. Thus, to cite 
only one example, St. Augustine says: “Of the holy Gospel according 
to St. John, which you see me holding in my hands, you have already 
heard a great deal. . . . Now listen attentively to what follows in 
order.” ® 

To the reading of the sacred Books was then added the sermon, which 
generally was nothing more than the explanation of the passage read. 
Thus there came into being those numerous homilies which the ancient 
Church, beginning with Origen and going on to St. Augustine and St. 
Gregory the Great, has left us. 

From the man of genius, Origen, who often preached even on week 
days, as he himself says,* about 200 homilies have been preserved for 
us; and the innumerable fragments contained in the Catenae show that 
the orator explained almost all the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
We find a similar richness in the greatest Christian Greek orator, St. 
John Chrysostom, of whom we have about 140 homilies on the books 
of the Old Testament, 90 homilies on Matthew, 88 on Luke, 63 on the 
Acts of the Apostles, and about 250 on the Letters of St. Paul, among 
which 32, perhaps the finest of all, are on the Letter to the Romans. 
While making use on certain occasions of the thematic form of the 
“logos,” St. John Chrysostom had a special preference for the homily, a 
preference resulting from a profound esteem for the word of God 
handed down to us in holy Scripture. As he himself testifies in the pas- 
sage we know from our breviary: “As I listen over and over again to the 
readings from the Epistles of the Blessed Paul twice every week, and 
sometimes three and four times — whenever we celebrate the memory 
of the holy martyrs —I rejoice exceedingly.” 5 

*St. Augustine, Tractatus in Joannem, 40, 1; P.L., 35, 1686. 

* Origen, Homiliae in Exodum, 7, 5; P.G., 12, 346; cf. Pamphilus, Apologia 
pro Origene; P.G., 17, 545 BC. 

*St. John Chrysostom, Preface to the Epistles of St. Paul; P.G., 60, 391; 
translated in Roman Breviary in English, ed. by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
A. Nelson (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1950), 2nd Sunday after 
Epiphany, 4th lesson at Matins. 
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In the West we see the great Augustine, of whom it is enough to recall 
the splendid Enarrationes in Psalmos and the famous 124 Tractatus in 
Joannem; and, almost on the threshold of the middle ages, we find St. 
Gregory the Great, author of the Expositio in Beatum Job and of many 
homilies, a model and source for so many preachers of later days. 

7. Perhaps it will be said that the orators just cited are the leaders in 
sacred eloquence of the ancient Church and that from these no judgment 
can be formed as to the ordinary practice of the liturgical assemblies. 
To be sure, the lesser spirits could not attain such lofty summits. But 
the leaders, like Chrysostom and Augustine, orators indeed but at the 
same time zealous shepherds of souls, show us what was the ideal of 
the Church in the glorious period of the martyrs and in the ages of the 
hard struggles against the doctrinal and moral errors of the heretics. 

The nourishment which the provident mother was giving her troubled 
children in particularly dangerous times was, besides the eucharistic 
Bread, the bread of the word of God, which had to fortify them, arouse 
them and strengthen them. The reading and explanation of the sacred 
Books was supposed to teach them the genuine truths of the faith, set 
forth by Christ Himself, by the Apostles and the Prophets, and was to 
put before their eyes the great examples, the heroes of the Old and New 
Testaments, who would be their guides in the faith and their models 
in life. 

In this school of the word of God were formed also the great lay 
apologists of those centuries, such as Aristides, St. Justin, whose dialogue 
with Trypho gives evidence of a marvelous knowledge of holy Scripture, 
Athenagoras, Minucius Felix, Lactantius and many others. 

There is perhaps no more convincing experimental proof of the pasto- 
ral value of the word of God in the liturgy than this constant practice of 
the first centuries of Christianity and its abundant fruit manifested in 
the holy life of so many of the faithful, in the heroic death of so many 
martyrs, in the testimony of so many defenders of the faith. 


Il. THE VOICE OF THEOLOGY 

The constancy of the martyrs, the holy life of so many of the faithful 
in the midst of all the temptations of paganism, their steadfastness in 
the faith in the face of heretics are certainly primarily a fruit of God’s 
abundant grace, proportioned to the difficulties of the times. But the 
doctrinal basis of this holy, strong, persevering, victorious Christian life 
was without doubt the instruction drawn from the ever living font of 
the reading and explanation of the sacred Books. Now it may be asked: 
What is the most profound and decisive reason for this marvelous 
efficacy of the holy Scripture? 
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1. Someone might suggest the literary or intellectual qualities of the 
sacred Books or the eloquence of the preachers. 

As to these latter, we may be sure that not all were Augustines or 
Chrysostoms. Most were zealous bishops or worthy priests who ex- 
plained the sacred texts as best they could, without any pretense at 
being great orators or learned exegetes. 

Nor can the literary and intellectual qualities of the books of the 
Bible be considered such as to produce particularly notable fruits. To be 
sure, literary merits and great intellectual values are found in the holy 
Scripture in more than ordinary measure. Consider St. Paul’s flights of 
thought, St. John’s profound meditations, the moving parables proposed 
by our Lord, the magnificent poetry of Isaias, the tender accents of Jere- 
mias, the manifold beauties of the Psalms. All these gems, duly perceived 
and appreciated by the soul, can certainly make a profound impression. 

But it remains true that such gems are not found in all the books of 
the Bible and that such as there are, are not so easily accessible to all. 
The simplicity of the style and the limpidity of the doctrine have been 
an obstacle for a good many persons since ancient times, and are so still. 
Already in St. Paul’s time “the wisdom of the wise” despised the un- 
adorned word of the Apostle, who was preaching Christ crucified (1 
Cor. 1:19, 1:23, 1:12), and there were those of the faithful at Corinth 
who preferred to Paul, with his simple and homely teaching, the learned 
Apollos who paid more attention to literary form and as a good Alex- 
andrine probably took an interest also in establishing the agreement 
between the Gospel of Christ and the knowledge of the philosophers. 

So also in later times the learned and lettered, “accustomed to 
smooth, polished discourses and poems, spurned as uncultured the 
simple, common language of the divine Books,” ® saying that they were 
“written by uneducated and ordinary men” and that “the language is 
commonplace and of low quality.”7 Many had the same impression 
that the young Augustine experienced: “When I first read those Scrip- 
tures, they seemed to me unworthy to be compared with the majesty of 
Cicero. My conceit was repelled by their simplicity, and I had not the 
mind to penetrate into their depths.” ® 

Again in our days and our environment these ancient Books, expressed 

* Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, 6, 21; P.L., 6, 713. 

* Arnobius, The Case against the Pagans, book 1, 58; P.L., 5, 796; trans- 
lated by George E. McCracken (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 


1949), p. 104. 
*St. Augustine, Confessions, book 3, ch. 5; P.L., 32, 686; translated by 
F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1943), p. 46. 
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in language of another style and with literary genres far from ours, will 
cause no little difficulty — humanly speaking — to many. 

2. And yet these sacred Books have had and still have today an attrac- 
tion, a persuasive force, a salutary influence exerted by no other literary 
work, be it Dante Alighieri, William Shakespeare, Homer, Plato or any 
other. Where and whence is the secret? The answer can be given in two 
words: these sacred Books are the word of God. 

I say purposely that they are the word of God, not that they merely 
contain the word of God, as a catechism or manual of religion might. 
They are the word of God through that singular charism of inspiration 
by which God, the eternal Truth, subjects to Himself in a manner as 
unique as it is rare all the faculties of the human writer and, while 
leaving to him “his own temperament, his own personal features and 
his own character,” ® makes him express “all those things and only those 
things which He Himself should command.” !° Here it is no longer man 
who speaks; it is the Holy Spirit “who spoke through the prophets,” “the 
Spirit of Truth” (Jn. 14:17) who teaches us the truth by means of the 
sacred Books (cf. Jn. 16:13). 

As our present Holy Father Pope Pius XII says in concise words: 
“This is the reason why the sacred pages inspired by God are in them- 
selves rich with native meaning. Endowed with a divine force, they have 
value in themselves. Adorned with a splendor from above, they shine 
resplendent in themselves, provided the interpreter with an accurate 
and faithful explanation knows how to draw from them all the treasures 
of wisdom and prudence hidden in them.” 14 

When our Lord says of His words uttered in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum: “The words I have spoken to you are spirit and life” 
(Jn. 6:64), this holds for every sentence, every thought found in holy 
Scripture. For this reason the Apostle can write of the Scripture: “The 
word of God is living and effective and sharper than any two-edged 
sword. It penetrates to the division of soul and spirit, of joints and 
marrow, and discerns the thoughts and intentions of the heart” (Heb. 
4:12). 

Although holy Scripture cannot be called, as some have wanted to 
call it, a “sacrament” in the technical sense of the word (it cannot even 

*Benedict XV, encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus; A.A.S. 12 (1920), 390; E.B. 
n. 448 (1st ed.: 461). 

“Leo XIII, encyclical Providentissimus Deus; A.A.S. 26 (1893/4), 289; 
E.B.n. 125 (110). 


Fa XII, encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu; A.S.S. 35 (1943), 312; E.B. 
n. 553, 
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be called simply a “sacramental”), as if it produced its effects merely 
“ex opere operantis Ecclesiae,” in virtue of the dignity and the powerful 
intercession of the Church, still there is inherent in the very words of 
Scripture, read and applied with a devout disposition, a light and a power 
which surpasses the light and the power of purely human words and gives 
the words of Scripture a singular, unique authority and strength. 

This virtue does not always make itself known so powerfully as it did 
in the lives of some saints, for example St. Antony, who on hearing the 
words of the Gospel, “Go and sell all your possessions and give the pro- 
ceeds to the poor, for which you will have an investment in heaven” 
(Mt. 19:21), renounced all and became the great hermit admired by his 
contemporaries and by posterity ; 12 or St. Augustine, who, inwardly dis- 
turbed for so many years by the most anguishing problems, heard the 
mysterious “Take and read” and found in the Apostle’s words the light 
and the strength to lead him to a solution; !* or finally St. Francis, who, 
right here in Assisi, having heard in the little chapel of the Portiuncula 
the words of the holy Gospel, “Do not procure pocket money, whether 
gold or silver or copper; or a traveling bag, or an extra coat, or sandals, 
or a staff” (Mt. 10:9-10), cast away everything and cried, “This is what 
I have long been seeking; now my desire is fulfilled!” 

But for every man and in every situation the Apostle’s word remains 
true: “All Scripture is inspired by God and useful for teaching, for 
reproving, for correcting, for instructing in holiness, that the man of God 
[that is, the preacher with God’s mandate] may be perfect, fully equipped 
for every good deed” (2 Tim. 3:16-17). 

3. In these words St. Paul includes all the tasks incumbent on the 
shepherd of souls and shows him where he will find the most efficacious 
means for satisfying his pastoral duties. This is not the place to set forth 
in detail the manifold efficacy of the word of God in the pastoral life. 
Let us note only one thing, the authority which the word of God gives the 
Christian preacher. “This special and most remarkable virtue of the 
Scriptures,” says Leo XIII, “which arises from the divine breath of 
the Holy Spirit, is what confers authority on the sacred orator, furnishes 
him with an apostolic liberty of speech, and bestows on him a powerful 
and conquering eloquence.” 14 How many times the preacher must repre- 

*St. Athanasius, The Life of St. Antony, ch. 2; P.G., 26, 841; translated 
by Sister Mary Emily Keenan, S.C.N., in Early Christian Biographies (New 
York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1952), pp. 135-136. 

“St. Augustine, Confessions, book 8, ch. 12; P.L., 32, 762. 

“Leo XIII, encyclical Providentissimus Deus; A.A.S. 26 (1893/4), 272; 
E.B. n. 87 (72). 
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hend defects and vices, call the blinded back to their senses, exhort 
sinners to repentance, confirm the weak in their good resolutions, com- 
fort the afflicted and raise them up to Christian hope! How could he do 
all this with more force and authority than by making use of the words of 
God Himself, pronounced by the Prophets, by the Apostles, by the Lord 
Himself, and preserved for us in the sacred Books? 

4, There can be no doubt, therefore, that a special force and pastoral 
importance inheres in the holy Scripture, and that for this reason every 
attempt to have the sacred Books known, read, meditated and used is 
worthy of high praise and deserves full approval and sincere encourage- 
ment. “Let the ministers of the sanctuary be convinced,” says our present 
Holy Father, “that all these efforts, and whatsoever else an apostolic zeal 
and a sincere love of the divine word may find suitable to this high 
purpose, will be an efficacious help to the cure of souls.” 1° 

Ill. THE WORD OF GOD AND THE EUCHARIST 
1. The singular efficacy inherent in the word of God by virtue of its own 
nature is increased and given new power, as it were, by its union with 
the eucharistic Sacrifice. The assembly of the faithful who come together 
to assist at the celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice is in reality the 
most propitious setting for the fruitful reading and explanation of the 
word of God. 

Here this reading of the sacred Books is surrounded with the mysteri- 
ons recollection found in the house of God and the reverent ceremonies 
with which the Church honors the sacred Book. Here is found that sense 
of spiritual community which unites the faithful of a parish with one 
another and with their pastor. Here the attention and devotion of some 
worshipers transmits itself almost spontaneously to the rest, and there 
is created an atmosphere of spiritual receptiveness, interior preparation 
which is hard to come by in another environment. 

Here the shepherd of souls finds himself facing his entire flock, with- 
out distinction of sex or of rank, of intellectual level or of social position. 
Humanly speaking there may be some disadvantages in this diversity of 
age, of education, of social stratum; but — setting aside here the possi- 
bility of avoiding these disadvantages with suitable organization —in 
any case the possible disadvantages are largely compensated for by the 
fruits which the combination of the sacred reading with the sublime 
eucharistic Sacrifice brings to the faithful, fruits richer and more 
precious than those of any teaching imparted outside of the liturgical 


* Pius XII, encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu; A.A.S. 35 (1943), 321; E.B. 
n. 566. 
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assembly, whether in Bible study clubs or in public conferences or in 
school rooms or again in magazine articles or pamphlets. 

In the liturgical function the shepherd of souls speaks not as president 
of an association or director of a club or professor in a scholastic chair, 
Here the priest speaks as a priest, as teacher and guide of the souls en- 
trusted to him, deputy of God, appointed and sent by the bishop, suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. Here, more than in any other place, the priest 
has recourse with the words of God Himself to the conscience of each 
one of his flock; without human respect, he sets out for each one auv- 
thoritatively his sacred duties, promises eternal reward to the good in the 
name of God and, with the words of God, threatens the disobedient and 
recalcitrant with eternal punishment in the powerful words of the 
Prophets and the Apostles. Here the priest carries out in the best way 
the order given by St. Paul to his beloved Timothy : “Preach the Word of 
God, be urgent in season, out of season. Convince, rebuke, exhort people 
with perfect patience and teaching” (2 Tim. 4:2). 

2. To all these advantages can be added an element more important 
and more decisive than any other: the special divine grace which comes 
from the mystical union of the proclamation of the word of God with 
the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Here, in the majestic frame of the holy Mass, the soul has been care- 
fully prepared before listening to the sacred reading: it confesses its 
faults with the priest, calls on the divine clemency in the Kyrie, recites 
with the Church those prayers full of dignified emotion which the cen- 
turies have handed down to us. Thus the seed of the word of God falls 
not on an uncultivated field but on ground carefully worked, ready to 
receive it. 

Then after the sacred reading and the homily follows the eucharistic | 
Sacrifice, in which the faithful communicant takes part with that happy © 
disposition of soul which has been created through the sacred reading © 
and the exhortation. The word of God has revived the faith in him, 
raised his mind to filial hope; and, above all, the remembrance of the 
great divine favors granted to poor humanity, the story of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, of His holy life and of the death undergone for 
us and for our sins, has rekindled and nourished the fire of love. 

Thus the soul, predisposed and prepared by the word of God, will 
receive in the eucharistic Sacrifice new and more abundant graces, which 
will fecundate the seed sown in the holy reading, will make it germinate 
and grow, that it may bear fruit, here thirtyfold, there sixtyfold, there 
again a hundredfold (Mk. 4:8). 

Here we find ourselves face to face with the ultimate and most pro- 
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found reason why the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, since the first 
centuries has united the reading and explanation of the word of God 
with the offering of the eucharistic Sacrifice in one great liturgical unity 
and has desired that the same priest be “minister of the word” and “min- 
ister of the Sacrament.” 

3. Moreover, our troubled times present special reasons for taking 
advantage of this providential union of the sacred reading with the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. It is a fact that for very many people today the 
Sunday and feast day Mass is the sole occasion for a religious instruction 
of any depth. Engaged day after day in long hours of exacting work, 
whether in industry or in public office or in private enterprises, many of 
our contemporaries are not in a position to assist at extraordinary ser- 
mons or at meetings of religious associations. Unfortunately, they must 
content themselves, or at least they do in fact content themselves, with 
assisting at Mass on the festival days to satisfy the Church’s precept. 
Hence this is the only occasion offered the priest to speak to these 
parishioners of his and instruct them in the truths of the faith. In many 
countries, moreover, atheistic rulers prohibit any meeting for religious 
purposes outside of the churches, and no longer even admit the priest to 
the public schools to give religious instruction to the pupils. 

It is no wonder, then, that apostolic souls are insisting strongly on 
the priest’s holy duty to make full use of the Sunday Mass, practically the 
only occasion still left us to instruct great numbers of the Christian 
people in the truths of the faith in an age when the powers of darkness 
are doing everything to darken minds with their materialistic and 
atheistic doctrines and to seduce the younger generation from their 
very childhood to a licentious and irreligious life. 

This situation, in many points similar to that of the Christians in 
the persecutions and doctrinal struggles of the first centuries, explains 
also why zealous shepherds of souls ardently desire that the number of 
“preachable” pericopes, today quite restricted, be increased by some 
opportune provision, either by introducing a three- or four-year cycle, 
or in some other manner appropriate to the special needs and particular 
conditions of our times. 

To be sure, subjects extraneous to the biblical pericopes can also be 
chosen for the sermon; but the homily has always been the sermon pre- 
ferred by the Church for holy Mass, and the prescription of the Caere- 
moniale Episcoporum is still valid today: “The sermon within the Mass 
should regularly be on the Gospel of the day.” 1¢ 


* Caeremoniale Episcoporum, book 1, ch. 22, n. 2. 
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Many think, therefore, that a greater number of pericopes, well chosen 
with a view to including all the essential doctrines of the faith, would be a 
great advantage in our day for the cure of souls. It will be the task of 
the competent authority of the Holy See to examine the feasibility of 
such proposals in the light of the entire liturgical reform and to make 
decisions. The decisions will take account of all the facets of a delicate 
and complex question which for three or four decades has been the 
object of study and discussion on the part of liturgists and of zealous 
shepherds of souls. 

4. But perhaps someone will object: Does not all this mean depriving 
the sacred liturgy of its sublime dignity of divine worship and putting it 
instead at the service of men? 

First of all it can be answered: If holy Church, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, has taken this course from her very first days, certainly the course 
is not erroneous and is not contrary to the dignity of the liturgy. 

Furthermore, the Church’s liturgical action comprises not only the 
eucharistic Sacrifice and the community’s prayer, but also a number 
of “other rites appropriate for the saving of souls and for the honor 
due to God.” Among these liturgical rites our present holy Father Pius 
XII in the encyclical Mediator Dei enumerates “the reading of the Law, 
the Prophets, the Gospel and the Apostolic Epistles” and finally “the 
homily or sermon in which the official head of the congregation recalls 
and explains the practical bearing of the commandments of the divine 
Master and the chief events of His life, combining instruction with ap- 
propriate exhortation and illustration for the benefit of all his listeners.”2" 

And moreover, to listen with reverence to the word of God, to wel- 
come it with readiness and gratitude into the soul, to prepare oneself 
carefully to follow it out by a truly and solidly Christian life — may not 
all this be itself a true and valuable worship of God? And may we not say 
that the holy Eucharist itself, sacrifice of infinite value offered to God, 
was instituted by our Lord also as a gift, as “communion,” nourishment 
given by God to our souls? Should we be surprised, then, if our Lord 
in the most sublime act of worship, the holy Mass, wants to reward the 
veneration we offer Him, not only with the eucharistic Bread of His 
sacred body but also with the spiritual bread of His holy word? 

It is one of the most exquisite delicacies of God's love that this love 
is at the same time a receiving and a giving in a reciprocity which has no 
parallel in the natural world. Man, listening to the word of God and 
welcoming it, prepares and fits his soul to render to God, his Lord and 


* Pius XII, encyclical Mediator Dei; A.A.S. 39 (1947), 529. 
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Creator, that sublime worship in spirit and in truth, that most perfect gift, 
the immeasurable sacrifice of the Man-God, and in return receives from 
God the precious gift of the grace which flows from the eucharistic 
Sacrifice and helps the soul to obey ever more perfectly the will of God, 
made known to him in the word of God. This mystical union of the word 
of God and the Bread of Life which is wonderfully realized in the sacred 
liturgy is something peculiar to and characteristic of the Church of 
Christ, a special gift, rather a unique gift, which the divine Spouse has 
given His immaculate Bride, the Church. 


IV. THE “MINISTER OF THE WORD” AND THE 
“MINISTER OF THE SACRAMENT” 


1. The mystical union which we receive in the sacred liturgy between the 
word of God and the Bread of Life brings it about that the priest also 
comprises in his person two functions: he is as much “minister of the 
word” as “minister of the Sacrament.” In him, therefore, the word of 
God must become like flesh of his flesh, spirit of his spirit, just as the 
eucharistic Bread becomes flesh of his flesh and spirit of his spirit. In him 
the liturgical movement and the biblical movement should meet, blend, 
compenetrate each other, as it were. A priest who knew well how to 
celebrate the holy Sacrifice, the “Breaking of Bread,” but did not know 
how to break the bread of the word of God to the faithful, would be only 
half a priest. 

2. This consideration makes us understand why divine Providence 
has raised up in the Church at the same time a new love for the sacred 
liturgy and a renewed ardor for scriptural studies, especially among the 
clergy. In fact the indefatigable zeal for the renewal and progress of 
biblical studies among priests is a characteristic note of the great pon- 
tificates of the last century. 

The immortal encyclical Providentissimus Deus (1893) of Leo XIII 
was the first great step in this direction. In its very first pages the great 
Pontiff establishes with vigorous words: “We wish and desire that . . . 
above all, those whom the grace of God has called to holy orders should 
daily apply themselves more strictly and zealously to read, meditate 
and explain the divine Writings.” 1® He cites the example of the Lord 
Himself and of the Apostles to show the recruits of the spiritual army 
“how highly the divine Writings should be esteemed, and with what zeal 
and reverence they should approach to this same arsenal.” 1° 

* Leo XIII, encyclical Providentissimus Deus; A.A.S. (1893/4), 270; E.B. 


n. 83 (68). 
* Ibid., p. 271; E.B. n. 86 (71). 
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St. Pius X, the great Pope of the Eucharist, is also the great promoter 
of biblical studies among the clergy. Hardly had half a year passed 
after his accession to the supreme pontificate when he wrote that “the 
consciousness of his apostolic office” admonished him to keep promoting 
the study of holy Scripture more and more among the clergy.?° In the 
year 1906, convinced that “the instruction of young clerics has perhaps 
never been of such importance as it is today,” he gave a wise set of rules 
for the teaching of holy Scripture in the seminaries, in which we recog- 
nize not only the promoter of biblical studies but also the experienced 
shepherd of souls.24 And in 1909 he founded the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute with the express purpose of training outstanding professors of 
holy Scripture for the seminaries and the theological faculties. 

Benedict XV and Pius XI effectively continued these efforts, and our 
present holy Father Pius XII has made them one of the principal objec- 
tives of his fruitful pontificate. 

The imperishable monument of this objective remains the magnificent 
encyclical Divino A ffiante Spiritu (1943) “on the most expedient way of 
promoting biblical studies.” After tracing with a sure hand the whole 
pastoral-liturgical program which the priest today should carry through, 
the holy Father concludes in this solemn document: “Anyone can see 
that the priests cannot fulfill all this as they should if they have not 
imbibed a practical and lasting love for sacred Scripture in the years of 
their seminary studies.” 2? 

This end must be abetted by the daily reading of Scripture from the 
first year of philosophy on, without interruption and in a systematical 
order, by the candidates for the priesthood, who will thus “prepare 
themselves wonderfully” to understand the liturgy well and to celebrate 
it with dignity.2* This end must be abetted by lessons given by well pre- 
pared teachers, imparted in such a way that “the students may somehow 
experience what happened to the two disciples of Jesus on their way to 
Emmaus, who after hearing the Master’s words exclaimed, ‘Were not 
our inmost hearts on fire as He spoke to us by the way, explaining to us 
the Scriptures?’ ” 24 

Pius X, Apostolic Letter Scripturae Sanctae; A.A.S. 36 (1903/4), 530; 
E.B.n. 149 (142). 

“Pius X, Apostolic Letter Quoniam in Re Biblica; A.A.S. 39 (1906/7), 
77-80, see p. 77; E.B. n. 162 (155). 

. a XII, encyclical Divino Affiante Spiritu; A.A.S. 35 (1943), 321; E.B. 
n. 567. 

* Instruction of the Pontifical Biblical Commission De S. Scriptura Recte 
Docenda; A.A.S. 42 (1950), 495; E.B. n. 592. 

> 1 XII, encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu; A.A.S. 35 (1943), 322; E.B. 
n. 567. 
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3. Another aid to this end must be the study of holy Scripture con- 
tinued by the priest even after he has finished the course in theology, 
and maintained faithfully throughout his life. And if in the many labors 
of today’s apostolic ministry there may not be time enough for a deep 
and fairly broad study of the holy Books, the priest always has one thing, 
his breviary with the Scriptural lessons which the Church puts into his 
hands with the precise obligation of making use of them every day. 
Our present holy Father, in desiring and approving a new translation of 
the Psalms, has shown how much it means to him that the priest should 
understand and relish this daily reading of the word of God in the 
breviary and how much he values every effort to make the recitation of 
the divine office fruitful for the pastoral life also. 

It is true that we cannot fully reestablish today the “continuous read- 
ing” of holy Scripture. This lectio continua was once common in the 
religious assemblies of the whole Christian people, but soon had to take 
refuge in the monasteries and the convents, later to return, reduced to 
quite modest proportions, to the secular clergy. But a suitable choice of 
biblical passages, which would be useful at the same time to the priest’s 
ascetical life and to his pastoral ministry, a choice which is desired by 
many ministers of God, is certainly one of the wishes of the Church. It 
was already one of the objectives of the breviary reform projected by 
Pius X, but only begun by him. 

When this reform also has been achieved, the divine office will help 
the “minister of the Sacrament” to be daily more the “minister of the 
word” also. Only when the priest in holy Mass proposes the word of God 
“out of the fulness of contemplation” will this divine word be able to bear 
all the pastoral fruit which that mystical union of the eucharistic Bread 
and of the bread of the divine word promises. 

The Imitation of Christ speaks in a well-known text of “two tables, 
one on this side and one on that, in the treasure house of holy Church. 
One is the table of the holy altar, having the holy Bread that is the 
precious body of Christ. The other is the table of divine law, containing 
holy doctrine that teaches all the true faith and firmly leads them within 
the veil, the holy of holies.” 25 It is the great purpose of the liturgical 
reform to render ever more accessible to the faithful these two tables 
given us by God Himself. 

This too was the intention of the saintly Pontiff who chose for himself 
the program “to restore all things in Christ.” With courageous initiative 


* The Imitation of Christ, book 4, ch. 11; translated by Aloysius Croft and 
Harold Bolton (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1940), p. 241. 
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St. Pius X gave the faithful with a new abundance the eucharistic Bread, 
placed on one of the two tables of the sanctuary. 

What he had planned concerning the precious gift placed on the other 
table, the holy Book of the word of God, he was not permitted to carry 
out fully. He had to leave it to his successors on the chair of Peter, heirs 
of his ideas and his ideals, to bring this second task to a happy conclusion. 
Two bloody wars, however, the political and social upheavals which were 
their sad consequences, the innumerable miseries and griefs of all kinds 
which demanded the fatherly intervention of the supreme Pontiffs — 
all this went to delay the realization of St. Pius X’s magnificent program, 
but was not able to extinguish the flame he had lighted. 

Today our holy Father Pius XII has bravely and forcefully taken into 
his hands the execution of the sacred testament left him by his holy 
predecessor. With skilful kindness the Pontiff is striving to lead the 
faithful to the second table prepared for them by the Lord, the table of 
the word of God. 

St. Pius X, meanwhile raised to the honor of the altars and thus 
having entered into the ranks of our great intercessors at God’s throne, 
is assisting his august successor in this important task of giving back 
to the Christian people the full value of the word of God, that the sacred 
liturgy may again become in our troubled days, as it was in the time of 
the glorious martyrs, the light, the strength and the consolation of souls. 

Augustine Bea, S.J. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


TOWARDS A LIVING  M 
ANY of our so- 


dalities today are sorely in need of spiritual revitalization. Is not the 
raison d’ étre of a sodality to form strong Catholic men and women who 
as spiritual buttresses will help to support the sacred walls of the arch- 
sodality, the parish? Sodality members, if I mistake not, are supposed to 
be quasi-religious in the world; guided by the spirit of the evangelical 
counsels; standard bearers of Catholic thought; examples of Christian 
living ; men and women concerning whom the rest must admit: “See, how 
they love each other!” 
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Quite often such is not the case. Instead of being “sodalists” they are 
“clubists” whose major purpose would seem to be: a good (!) time, 
blow-outs, eating and drinking, dancing and all the other things which 
precious space forbids to enumerate. Everybody knows that a reasonable 
amount of social activity and enjoyment is necessary, not only for a 
sodality but also for the arch-sodality, the parish. Did not the early Chris- 
tions already have their agape, their love feast? But these amusements 
must not play the principal role. Rather, they must serve as a compensa- 
tion for serious work accomplished and as an inducement for still more 
serious work to be accomplished. We all know what stand the apostles 
took when the love feasts went beyond their bounds. 

Sodality meetings must be well planned by the spiritual (!) director 
and the officers. No meeting may exhaust itself in a) the reading of 
minutes, b) the payment of dues, c) unfinished business with a “report 
on our recent picnic,” d) new business with plans for the forthcoming 
“hayrides and wiener-roasts,” and e) adjournment with a mumbled “Our 
Father” followed by chili, crackers and soda-pop. That is the pole, but 
where is the vine? Where is the ora et labora? (By the way, the word 
labora, “work,” contains also the word ora, “pray.”) For the November 
meeting we would suggest topics whose discussion could be of great ben- 
efit to the members. 

1) Several times during the latter months of her year the Church cel- 
brates the “feast of the dedication of the church.” The study of the rite 
of consecrating a church is a topic exceedingly interesting and very prac- 
tical because it teaches us the purpose, holiness and dignity of the house 
of God. There is still another reason for such a study. The faithful of 
our country know little about the consecration or dedication of a church. 
Most of them are quite satisfied with the “tolerated substitute” of a 
mere blessing of God’s house. Too long have our churches been left in 
statu viae, instead of being placed in statu gloriae. 

How very interesting, informing and formative, subjects such as the 
following could become: 

a) Ashes and Greek and Latin alphabet. 
b) Gregorian water. 
c) Sepulchre and burial of relics. 
d) Consecration of altar: 
1. its “baptism” (Gregorian water), 
2. its “confirmation” (anointing), 
3. its “first communion” (holy Sacrifice). 
e) The 12 “apostles’ crosses” and their use on the anniversary. 
2) During November we celebrate the dedication of Rome’s three 
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greatest basilicas. a) On November 9, that of the Lateran, dedicated to 
“Our Most Holy Redeemer” and known as “mother and head of all the 
churches of the City and the world.” Our people are only too eager to 
learn something about this holiest of all churches, the cathedral church 
of the Bishop of Rome. b) On November 17, that of St. Peter’s, the ven- 
erable church which holds the precious remains of the crucified Pastor 
of the lambs and sheep. c) On the same day, that of St. Paul’s, built over 
the beheaded body of the Doctor of the Gentiles, the Lord’s “vessel of 
election.” “Still films” can be had on the Roman basilicas, which could 
be used most profitably in the discussion of these subjects with which our 
flock should be familiar.? 

We should like to mention briefly some other topics suited for sodality 
work at this time of the year. 

3) November is the last month of the Church’s year. Many people 
think (if they think about the matter at all) that the Church year is no 
more than a sort of “Church calendar,” not realizing that it is the yearly 
re-presentation (the making present) of the work of redemption by 
which all glory is given to God and a new layer of divine life (like the 
yearly ring of a tree) added around our redeemed being. Of course, this 
truth should also be preached from the pulpit. But because of lack of 
time in church, it can be developed at greater length in the sodality 
meeting, where, by means of questions and answers, and especially with 
the help of charts and diagrams, one can do what can not be done so 
well in the house of God. 

4) The old custom of having in home, school and church an “Advent 
wreath” with four candles mounted upon it (for the four weeks of Ad- 
vent) is returning again. Gaudeamus! It would be a fine thing to prepare 
such a wreath for the sodality meeting preceding the first Sunday of 
Advent in order to show the members how it looks, what it means, and 
how it is to be handled. (Altar and Home Press, Conception, Missouri, 
has published a small leaflet, giving an explanation of the wreath and 
prayers for lighting its four candles. This leaflet might be distributed to 
the members of the sodality and through them to the families of the 
parish.) 

*In regard to religious visual education we have done little. True, some 
praiseworthy attempts have been made here and there but most of them leave 
much to be desired from an artistic and, especially, liturgical point of view. 
Certainly it is true that the more senses are in operation the deeper the im- 
pressions. May we not hope that some liturgical-catechetical group some- 
where in our country will consider this important factor in education and 
sel in the not too distant future well prepared still films for classroom 
wor 
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5) The members of the ladies’ sodalities should be instructed in the 
making of Mass vestments, antependia, etc. Our people are brought so 
much closer to the altar and its divine Victim when the fruits of their 
labor and love are carried into the celebration of the holy mysteries. For 
their bi-annual meeting the members of the District League of St. Charles 
County in Missouri always prepare an exhibit which includes also a num- 
ber of chasubles (ample form), copes, etc. Convent makers of vestments 
would do well to invite younger (and older) women and acquaint them 
with the art of vestment making and supply patterns to them, as the 
Sisters of O’Fallon, Missouri, have been doing for a number of years. 
It will not harm the business of the sisters. There still will be plenty of 
work left for them. 

6) Another matter to which sodality members could give attention 
during the winter months is the study of missal and chant. It is not par- 
ticularly edifying to see two hundred or more sodality members at high 
Mass, present in body and absent in voice. We must stop saying “some- 
thing ought to be done” and get busy and do it. Our sodality meetings 
offer the opportunity. And the more we get our people interested in the 
things that pertain to God, the happier they will become and the more 
“they will walk in the spirit.” 


IN THE RECTORY OFFICE 
An account of the number of people who, in the course of one year call 
at the parish-house office, would indeed be interesting. More interesting 
yet would be an account of their mosaic-like requests, ranging from con- 
vert instructions to hard luck stories, from arranging for baptism to that 
of a funeral, from marriage problems to the sale of the “positively best” 
floor wax, from “taking the pledge” to complaints about the teacher 
who questioned the veracity of “my boy (my girl) who never tells a lie.” 

Someone may object to “office” as being too “worldly” a name for the 
meeting place of shepherd, flock and other visitors. But the word isn’t 
worldly at all, in fact, it is very sacred. “Office” comes from offerre, “to 
offer,” which is a priest’s principal duty: first, of course, to offer the 
holy Sacrifice, but then also to offer priestly guidance, advice, the ex- 
ample of patience and charity, all of which are fruits of the great Offer- 
ing, the Eucharist. Vested in priestly cassock (our Catholic people prefer 
to see their bishops and priests in cassock in church, school and office!), 
and clothed in the love of the Good Shepherd, the “office” can become a 
source of much light, courage and consolation, of a real cura animarum 
(a care of souls). 

The office itself must not appear “worldly,” puritanical, neglected, but 
priestly-apostolic, simple yet beautiful and welcoming, its walls adorned 
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with a worthy crucifix, a noble picture of our noble Lady, an image of 
the church’s patron and a holy water font. In our Holy Cross office are 
portraits, not only of our Holy Father and the Archbishop, but also of 
the former pastors whose memory must gratefully be preserved. How 
small and ungrateful to remove, soon after a priest’s departure, his pic. 
ture from the office, reception room, or any other place of his former 
activity. Already an historical sense would forbid so unworthy an act, 
It is encouraging, to see how people — as time goes on — can be trained 
to bless themselves with holy water when leaving the office, especially 
if the shepherd gives the example. And a few plants (palms) may be 
there too, not only to add cheer to the room but also to serve as a prac- 
tical aid in instructing converts on the divine life which flows from Christ 
the Stem, the Vine, into His redeemed branches. We never send our 
parishioners and other Catholics away without giving them the blessing. 
And how they appreciate it! 

But there is still another service which the office could render: there 
could well be a table with a careful selection of Catholic books, maga- 
zines, papers, religious articles, not so much for sale, but for directing our 
people’s attention to such things. The display table could be given par- 
ticular consideration in November and the early part of December when 
people are thinking of Christmas gifts. On, or behind, the tables might 
be a poster with the inscription: “Suggestions for Christmas gifts.” 

The following articles might be displayed: copy of the New Testament, 
Daily or Sunday Missals, Catholic Christmas cards, holy water stoups, 
sick call outfit (but not the kind that some funeral directors inflict on 
relatives of the deceased), crucifix, candles and candle holders, a few 
good framed pictures, etc. Before the callers depart their attention may 
politely be directed to these “Christmas gifts.” 

Surely, the Christ-like conduct of the priest, the Catholic atmosphere 
of the office, a word of encouragement and the final blessing will make 
a rectory office a wellspring of innumerable blessings and pastoral zeal, 
so that our good people “may be filled with the knowledge of the will of 
God, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, that they may walk 
worthy of God, in all things pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 
and increasing in the knowledge of God” (epistle of the last Sunday of 
the Church year). 


THIS DAY SHALL BE FOR A MEMORIAL TO YOU 


The important and sacred days of our life should be remembered with 
profound gratitude to God, for “He that is mighty has done great things 
unto me.” I treasure my mother’s venerable prayer book in which she 
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recorded: “Today, Sunday, November 9, 1890, at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Lord blessed us with our first child. Next Sunday he will be- 
come a Christian and his name will be Martin.” 

Following the example of my mother I had a memorial card — hand- 
lettered with beautifully illuminated initials — made for my study many 
years ago, on which are recorded the great days of God's grace and 
mercy to me: holy baptism, the day of first holy Communion, confirma- 
tion day, the reception of the diaconate, the day of ordination to the 
priesthood and my nameday. On the respective days I keep a blessed 
candle burning near this framed memorial card and spend an hour in 
prayer, thanking our holy Lord for His loving-kindness towards me, ask- 
ing His pardon for all infidelities to His grace, and placing myself, my 
holy calling, and the flock that is entrusted to me into His loving hands 
and under the protection of my holy patron. That is my duty. 

We should frequently remind our people of their sacred days and the 
duty of thanksgiving. How often does it not happen that, when asking 
people about the day of their holy baptism, they will tell you: “I don’t 
know.” Think of it! They don’t know the day of their incorporation into 
Jesus Christ, the Savior, the Fount of all life and holiness, their Good 
Shepherd and eternal Reward! Not so with St. Louis of France who 
knew the day and place of his baptism and spoke these great words: 

I think more of the place where I was baptized 

than of the cathedral of Rheims where I was crowned. 

For the dignity of a child of God 

which was bestowed on me at baptism 

is greater than that of the ruler of a kingdom. 

The latter I shall lose at death, 

the other will be my pass-port to everlasting glory. 

Asa rule he signed his documents, not, “Louis IX, King of France,” but, 
after the place of his holy baptism, “Louis of Poissy.” 

We often hear and read of the need of baptismal consciousness, of a 
deeper realization of our dignity as Christians, as other Christs, as sharers 
in the very life of the Son of God. “Remember, O Christian, thy dignity !” 
said the great St. Leo. But how is that possible, unless we direct the at- 
tention of our people in season and out of season to their great dignity, 
telling them about their important and sacred days in life, and give them 
concrete reminders? At Holy Cross each child receives its baptismal 
garb and candle in a neat box, inside of which is an explanation of the 
meaning of these two baptismal gifts and a place to record the name of 
the child and the day of this tremendous event: the birth out of water 
and the Holy Ghost. 
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Here is a little example of baptismal consciousness. It was on Epiphany 
morning before the solemn high Mass, I happened to be in the second 
grade room when little Eugenia walked in, greeted me, then the sister, 
and asked her: “Sister, may I say something to my classmates?” “Go 
ahead,” remarked the sister. “I would like to ask a favor of you. This js 
my baptismal anniversary. Will you join me in thanking Jesus in holy 
Mass today for making me His little sister?” And all the children ap. 
plauded heartily. 


Archbishop Cushing of Boston introduced the beautiful practice, wor | 
thy of world-wide imitation, to send to every newly baptized child of ‘ 


his archdiocese a congratulatory card with this appropriate text : 


O Holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God, 
Fountain of life and truth, pour forth, 
I beseech Thee, upon Thy child 
Thomas Shawn Murphy 
Thy fatherly and everlasting love. Deign to illumine his mind 
with the light of Thine own understanding; make him pure and holy 
in Thy sight; render him worthy of Thy baptismal grace, that thus 
he may ever hold fast to his hope in Thee, to purity of heart, and 
to the teaching of Thy Holy Church. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 
With this prayer and my blessing as the spiritual head 
of the Archdiocese in which he became a child of God and 
a member of Christ’s Holy Church, I beg the protection 
of God, the patronage of Mary Immaculate and the loving 
care of his patron saints and guardian angel for 
Thomas Shawn Murphy 


Baptized (date) in (church) | 


(signed) t Richard J. Cushing 
Archbishop of Boston 


Thanks to Archbishop Cushing for making the memory of the sacra- 
ment of illumination and regeneration so concrete and lasting for his ~ 


flock. Parents will treasure such a memorial card, and their children will 
not go through life with an “I don’t know”! 


Viterbo College Studio of La Crosse, Wisconsin, deserves a word of | | 


special commendation for its excellent baptismal, engagement and mar- 


riage certificates. At Holy Cross we have been using them for years and : 
it is gratifying to find them framed and hung in a conspicuous place in 


many of the homes as a constant reminder of “this day which shall bea 
memorial to you; and you shall keep it a solemn feast to the Lord from 


generation to generation; an everlasting holy day, alleluia” (offertory of — 


Easter Friday). 
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LET US GIVE THANKS 
The early Church possessed a remarkable ingenuity for “baptizing” 
pagan holidays into Christian holy days. The old pagan “birthday of the 
unconquerable sun,” baptized into Christmas, the “birthday of the Sun 
of Justice,” is, no doubt, one of the most striking examples. I am afraid 
that we have lost much of this art of “converting.” The Infant Church 
would put it this way: “Whatever is not intrinsically bad must be pre- 
served, christened and perfected.” Today we might be inclined to say: 
“Such and such a day comes from the Protestants, therefore let’s keep 
away from it.” Perhaps our Thanksgiving Day is the best example. 

The fact that Thanksgiving Day originated with the Pilgrims — many 
of whom may not have had the virtues that “pilgrims” ought to possess — 
must not disturb us Catholics. Because the day was not born in a “Catho- 
lic home” should certainly not keep us from rendering our deepest thanks 
to the Giver of “every best gift and every perfect gift.” 

Ordinarily, Thanksgiving Day falls on the last Thursday of the 
Church’s year. It was on a Thursday that our holy Lord gave us the most 
holy Thanksgiving, the Eucharist. Really, we should do all in our power 
to make this last Thursday a great eucharistic day, a “second Holy Thurs- 
day,” with solemn high Mass and an offering for the poor and orphans; 
a sincere expression of filial gratitude to God for every blessing, spiritual 
and material, received during the now ending year of redemption. 

There are no weddings at Holy Cross on Thanksgiving Day, because 
a wedding would weaken the celebration of this beautiful American 
Thanksgiving festival and, vice versa, the Thanksgiving celebration 
would lessen the solemnity that should surround a wedding. Neither 
would be proper. At 9:00 a. m. we have a solemn high Mass, beginning 
with procession through church in which ten children carry in neatly 
decorated baskets fruits of the harvest, which after holy Mass are blessed 
(cf. Collectio Rituum, No. 24) and given to the poor. On the eve and in 
the morning of Thanksgiving Day people and children have an oppor- 
tunity for confession so that, as many as possible, may come to the 
holy “Thanksgiving meal” on this last eucharistic Thursday of the 
Church’s year. A fitting decoration of the altar, the flag of our country 
carried in the procession, both choirs — adults and children — alternat- 
ing with the congregation, help to make Thanksgiving Day a great annual 
event in the life of our parish. 

Thus our people can happily end the old year of salvation and, clad in 
“the armor of light, walking honestly as in the day,” begin the new year 
of the Lord, the new year of the Church, the new year of sanctification, 
and “put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Martin B. Hellriegel 
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A GOOD MASS eet = 
HE World Library of Sa- 


cred Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, has available since August a most effective 
and useful program for participation in low Mass. The entire program 
(a combination of prayer and song) is contained on one card and has 
been designed especially for the ordinary parish Sunday Mass. 

This program developed from a thorough effort on the part of the 
Liturgical Conference this year to provide the most realistic form of 
participation in holy Mass. Those who worked on the program were 
guided by one only objective: What form of participation in holy Mass 
would be most effective for the most people regardless of education, 
place, etc., to bring them more deeply into the action of the Mass, and 
at the same time train them to a genuine understanding of what they do? 

There were facts to be considered: most of our people in the United 
States attend low Mass all the time; most of our people do not handle 
any great amount of Latin well; most of our people do not understand 
really what it means to participate in Mass. 

There were also important principles: the program should be pastor- 
ally sound, it should be for the people, not the people for the program. 
It should be catechetically useful, the program should be so arranged 
that the important structure of the Mass stands out in such relief that 
it cannot be missed. And of course, the program must be based on the 
best theological and historical knowledge we have of the Mass. 

There were other practical points: the program should not take any 
more time than the average (decently timed) Sunday Mass, and it 
should require practically little or no learning other than the effort re- 
quired to carry it out. And it must contain song; dialogue is simply not 
enough. 

The present program emerged, then, as a combination of simple Latin 
dialogue, selected Mass prayers in English, carefully chosen and care- 
fully placed English hymns. 

At the heart of the program is the Latin dialogue. This dialogue is the 
absolutely necessary line that draws the people to the altar, we might 
say, into the altar. This Latin dialogue at the same time offers no diffi- 
culty because it consists of only the short responses and the greetings: 
Kyrie, Et cum spiritu tuo, Amen, preface responses, etc. Experience is 
almost unanimous that any group of parishioners can handle these. All 
they need is encouragement and direction. It is just this amount of strong, 
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vital dialogue between the priest and people that is enough to change 
the entire character of the Mass. 

Next in importance are the hymns. There is an entrance hymn, which 
is a genuine introit song, a greeting by the people to their priest as he 
comes to the altar. There is an offertory hymn which expresses in song 
the whole idea of making ready the gifts. A Communion hymn, designed 
to be sung by all during Communion, recalls and teaches the central 
purposes of the Eucharist. And there is a thanksgiving hymn at the end 
of Mass. 

Finally there are selected prayers to be said in English: Gloria, 
Apostles’ Creed (their baptismal profession of faith) , Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus, Agnus Dei, and “Lord, I Am Not Worthy.” 

This combination of dialogue, prayer, and song is set into a doctrinal 
outline that clearly expresses the meaning and structure of the Mass- 
action. The rubics also, which are clearly marked, have as their purpose 
to heighten the meaning of participation in the Mass. 

In introducing the program to his people a priest must offer, through 
himself or others, patient direction and guidance. He must let his people 
know that they can do it, and then help them do it by leading them and 
perhaps by suggestive commentary. He must, of course, use the doc- 
trinal outline on the card as material for his preaching during many 
months. The best learning takes place when instruction and doing occur 
simultaneously. 

It is quite certain that any priest who uses this program intelligently 
and patiently will soon have a well-trained community participating 
with understanding in the action of holy Mass. His congregation will 
really begin to know what it means to offer the holy Sacrifice with 
Christ, at the hands of the priest. 

After the people have been thus trained to a true sense of participa- 
tion, they are ready and eager for other and higher forms of participating 
in the sacramental and prayer life of the Church. 

With the cards is offered a separate leaflet explaining the program and 
offering detailed practical suggestions for enhancing and varying it. 
Used properly this one card can serve a priest for Sunday Mass in his 
parish from six months to a year without danger of monotony. After 
that there will be other cards, and other forms of participation will much 
more readily suggest themselves. 

Cost of the entire program: 13¢ per card; $10.00 per hundred. 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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THE ASSISI-ROME ity nes 
' HE Editor, Father 


Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., had planned to give in this issue an account | 
of the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy. At the present writing | 


he is ill in the St. Cloud Hospital with pneumonia. In the hope— 
a hope that is made more buoyant by the confidence that all will join 


in begging God to grant him a complete and speedy recovery — that | 
Father Godfrey will be able to write the projected article for the Decem. © 
ber issue, I restrict myself to the following brief remarks concerning 


the Congress. 


_ Although the Congress was officially limited to 1300 invited partici- 


pants from all parts of the world, a certain leeway had been allowed for 
the inevitable rush and demand for tickets of admission, and almost 


1500 took part, including about 110 from the United States. Six Cardi- © 
nals were present in person, though Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the © 
Sacred Congregation of Rites and President of the Congress became il] © 


on the second day and was unable to attend the remaining sessions. 
Cardinal Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary of the Holy Office, was present at the 
final session, the papal audience in Rome. Ten Cardinal Archbishops 
from outside of Italy sent personal representatives; sixty-one Arch- 
bishops and Bishops from seventeen different countries attended, and 
eighteen Abbots were present. Priests and religious made up the great 
majority of those in attendance, though the laity was also well repre- 
sented. Everything was well organized, thanks to the zeal and efforts 
of the Committee On Organization, including Father Michael A. Mathis, 
C.S.C., and Father Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., the American Subcon- 
mittee. 


Each of the papers presented at the Congress — as evidenced by those 
printed in this issue — was the work of someone outstanding in his own © 
field and an inspiration to all present. The papers speak for themselves, — 
and should serve to guide and inspire the liturgical apostolate in its ~ 


continued efforts truly to evaluate and make use of the pastoral element 
inherent in the sacred liturgy. The Liturgical Press plans to publish the 
papers in book form as soon as possible, and perhaps the Editor has in 
mind the publication of others in WoRsHIP. 

The climax of the Congress was assuredly the audience with the Holy 


Father and the encouraging words spoken by him. To quote but a few: ~ 
“The liturgical movement is . . . a sign of God’s providential disposi- 


tions at the present time, of the movement of the Holy Spirit in the 
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Church, to draw men more closely to the mysteries of the faith and the 
treasures of grace which are derived from the active participation of 
the faithful in the liturgical life. 

“The Congress just concluded had for its particular end the demon- 
stration of the inestimable worth of the liturgy in the sanctification of 
souls, and consequently in the pastoral activity of the Church... . 
After having given careful attention to your programme of study, We 
express our wish that this new sowing of seed, added to those of the 
past, will produce rich harvests to the advantage of both individuals 
and the whole Church. 

“In this address, instead of offering you more detailed directives, on 
which the Holy See has already sufficiently spoken, We have judged it 
more useful to touch on a few important points which are actually under 
discussion in the field of liturgy and dogma, and which hold Our special 
interest.” Note that the Holy Father says: “Instead of offering you more 
detailed directives, on which the Holy See has already sufficiently 
spoken.” This appears significant when one remembers that each of the 
papers treated of some aspect of the liturgical reform of Pope Pius XII, 
and when one remembers that each of the wishes or desires expressed, 
directly or indirectly flow either from one of the Holy Father’s Encycli- 
cals or from one of the reforms he has already expressly sanctioned. 
He felt it unnecessary to give new directives, either positive or negative, 
thus implicitly approving the themes developed in the various papers, 
of which His Holiness was undoubtedly aware. This approval, even 


though only implicit, should encourage all to study more thoroughly his 
great liturgical Encyclicals, namely, Mystici Corporis, Mediator Dei, and 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, and to exploit to the fullest the pastoral 
element so evident in the liturgical reforms approved by His Holiness. 

John Eidenschink, O.S.B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
To the Editor: — Permit me to suggest a few practical steps which (it 
seems to me) might help to combine more effectively the liturgical 
“Thanksgiving” (holy Mass) with our traditional American religious 
feast. In doing so, I venture to draw upon what I have personally ex- 
perienced — in the Protestant Episcopal Church! 

First, decorations for the church. Odd as it may sound to us, the 
church was always beautifully decorated with the fruits of the harvest 
for this day. Around the sanctuary and pulpit were long corn stalks with 
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pumpkins, ears of corn, etc., dispersed among them. “All things come of 
Thee, O Lord, and of Thine own we have given Thee.” If attractively 
done, this sort of decoration can serve to remind the faithful of the offer. 
ing of themselves and the fruits of their labor to God, as well as to create 
the atmosphere of a national religious feast and to recall to our people 
their American Catholic heritage, which no one need underestimate. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of the Episcopal service was at the 
offertory when we children brought our used toys to the altar, to be 
later made over for poor children for Christmas presents. Here is a 
chance for a really significant offertory procession, founded on sound 
liturgical tradition. This could be an experience our children would never 
forget. It stands out as one of the most impressive recollections of my 
own childhood, and never a Thanksgiving Day goes by that those words 
don’t come back that we sang on the way to the altar, toys in hand: 

All the world is God’s own field, 

Fruit unto His praise to yield; 

Wheat and tares together sown, 

Unto joy or sorrow grown. ... 
Perhaps in rural areas the people could bring the “first fruits” of their 
harvest — this would indeed be an active thanks-giving. The pastor 
would naturally have to regulate the time and form of the procession 
according to local circumstances and diocesan regulations. Certainly 
some Thanksgiving hymns could be found — perhaps the forthcoming 
National Hymnal will include some—and Bishop John Carroll's 
“Prayer for Civil Authorities” could be recited after Mass, or even better, 
after the appropriate sermon. 

About the Thanksgiving dinner. It could easily be given some sort of 
joyful religious character. Just as the fathers of the Old Law gave an ex- 
planation of the Exodus at the paschal meal, why couldn’t the fathers of 
the New Law explain the story of the Pilgrim Fathers, and why it is that 
we as American Catholics give thanks in this manner? The possibilities 
here, not to mention the symbolism, are unlimited. 

What, of course, would be really ideal would be a special Mass proper 
to the United States for Thanksgiving Day. It would give a significance 
to the day that nothing else could equal. It would also serve as a pointed | 
reminder that Catholics are by no means aloof to the observance of this | 
national feast and are equally as aware of their heritage as their non- 
Catholic friends. 

Canisianum Charles K. Riepe 
Innsbruck, Austria 
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“BUTLER” AND DATES 

To the Editor: — In his kind and appreciative review of Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints (cf. September issue), Father Ronald Roloff remarks on 
“what seems to be the arbitrary assignment of new dates” to the lives of 
certain saints. May I please be allowed a word of explanation? 

Father Roloff instances St. Germanus of Auxerre. It is true that the 
Roman Martyrology names him on July 31, and on that day his festival 
is observed in France. But “Butler” is a work for English-speakers, and 
in North America, Australia, etc., the feast of St. Germanus is not (so 
far as I know) kept at all. In England it is kept in three dioceses, each on 
a different date; but it is kept throughout Wales, on August 3 (the saint 
has a certain special historical significance for the Welsh). I therefore 
chose that date. For a similar sort of reason the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America are found under September 26, and not under March 16 as in 
the Jesuitcalendar, , 

Such difficulties can, of course, be met in various ways; I tried to serve 
what I estimated to be appropriateness and convenience in a given case. 
Penzance Donald Attwater 
England 


FUNERAL MASSES 

To the Editor: — As an encouragement to others I would like to report 
that a short while ago, at the funeral of a priest of our diocese, all the 
priests, nuns and people present joined together in singing his Requiem. 
Only a small percentage of priests could be found reading breviaries. 
Quite a contrast to the usual procedure, with a few priests doing the 
work of the choir up in the loft, while all their fellows are busily “catching 
up” with their office throughout the Mass — although in their respective 
parishes they may have diligently exhorted their flocks to “pray the Mass 
with a missal.” 

A great help in achieving this has been the tradition established in re- 
cent years at our diocesan priests’ retreats of having at least two com- 
munity sung high Masses during our three days. The priests themselves 
thus get to experience congregational singing — and like it! And they 
will be more apt, too, to encourage their own people to sing the Mass 
congregationally. Rev. N. 


Epiror’s Note. At the funeral Mass of Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, 
on October 16, the vast congregation that crowded the cathedral (many 
hundreds of priests, as many and perhaps more religious, and thousands 
of the laity) all joined in singing the ordinary parts: an unforgettable 
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demonstration of filial piety and affection. Special leaflets with texts and 
music had been distributed in the benches, and a priest directed. The 
“appropriateness” of such a funeral Mass proved itself to everyone pres- 
ent by the very experience of it — and was remarked upon by many. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST. A Partner of Our Piety. By Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. Jesuit Studies, Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1956, Pp. xi-266, 
Cloth, $4.00 

The figure of Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon scholar at the court of Charle- 
magne, has long intrigued students of the transmission of culture in the 
early middle ages. We have had in recent years a number of very thor- 
ough studies on the life and works of Alcuin by Kleinclausz, Duckett 
and Wallach. Father Ellard has now given us a well-written and fully 
documented study on Alcuin the liturgist. His book renders a special 
service to students of the Roman rite in that it gathers into one volume 
all the evidence of Alcuin’s liturgical efforts and carefully evaluates 
them in the light of the previous and subsequent developments of that 
rite. 

Alcuin’s main task of adapting the Mass book of Pope Hadrian to 
Frankish needs and tastes is well known; so too is his work in revising 
the text of the Vulgate, his arrangement of the lectionary and his lost 
collection of homilies. All this may be called his official work — per- 
formed at the behest of Charlemagne. 

Less known, but probably just as important in the end, were Alcuin’s 
unofficial contributions to worship — his votive masses and his prayer 
— compositions which found such favor among his contemporaries and 
later became integral parts of the revised Roman rite. Certainly no 
individual scholar has made such an impact on our way of worship as 
did Alcuin. As Fr. Ellard remarks: “From the time of Gregory I down 
to our own day no single pontiff and no council of the Church, to say 
nothing of a papal commission or a Sacred Congregation of Rites, has 
ever exercised such total and sweeping decision over the contents of 
the Roman Mass book as then fell into the hands of an Anglo-Saxon 
deacon at Charlemagne’s request.” 

We are deeply grateful to Father Ellard for this excellent study, one 
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which was certainly a labor of love and one that does honor to the new 
series of Jesuit Studies. 

Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B. 
Toronto 


THE ROLE OF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH. By Monsignor Gerard 
Philips. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1956. Pp. 175. Cloth, $3.25. 

Scholarly, penetrating, and by no means easy reading, this is a book 
which turns the strong light of theology upon questions previously 
illumined by sociology. And since our own day may well be called the 
hour of the laity, we have much to be thankful for that Msgr. Philips 
has lent his theological precision to the study of the increasingly signifi- 
cant phenomenon, namely, that “the Church today is becoming alive 
in the hearts of men” (Romano Guardini). As the author puts it, “Some- 
thing other than money is being asked of the laity: the total consecration 
of their Christian personality.” 

We are first given a clearer understanding of the dignity of the laity 
in its proper theological perspective of the “mystery of faith.” Once the 
principles have been established, such vital questions are then considered 
as the laity’s field of action, the laity and the power of orders, the laity 
and the magisterium, and, of course, the laity and Catholic Action. The 
book reaches its climax in a closing chapter, “Towards a Lay Spiritual- 
ity,” in which Msgr. Philips demands of today’s layman “simplicity, 
vigour, charity and realism.” In concluding his treatise, which, inci- 
dentally, is indispensible for any pastor or priest trying to awaken the 
liturgical consciousness of his people, the author summarizes: “After 
the hierarchy, then, it is the layman in the Church who receives all so as 
to give all. The Word, the Sacraments, the law of liberty — the layman 
benefits from all these in a total act of living faith: they are not his to 
imprison in his own egoism but to radiate in charity.” Had the Mon- 
signor not been an expert theologian undoubtedly his book would have 
been easier to follow in many places, but we probably would have been 
left without the insights that come with such a scholarly study. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


VIRGINITY. By Rev. J. M. Perrin, O.P. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1956. Pp. xiv-161. Cloth, $2.75. 


Human love wholly dedicated to God constitutes, in Fr. Perrin’s 
terms, the essential element of the religious state. Hence his book deals 
with virginity in its broadest concept, as a total way of life. The physical 
fact of absolute sexual continence is a necessary condition for such an 
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existence, but it is far from being the whole story. Indeed, the hear 
denied normal human love does not instinctively turn to God. Restless 
ambition, jealousy, changefulness may dominate the virgin life. Chronic 
nostalgia for an imaginary religious past may forestall any present 
initiative. Bachelor contentment with an undisturbed existence may 
reduce an ardent vocation to middle-aged ashes. 

Father Perrin’s contribution lies in having frankly recognized such 
dangers without compromising the concept of ideal religious virginity [ 
propounded by our Lord. The summits of this vocation are clearly vis. 
ible in the book. Perhaps it is because the author faces real difficulties 
objectively that he also sounds convincing when he speaks of the nuptial [ 
relation between Christ and the dedicated virgin. ‘ 

In all, Perrin’s Virginity is a thorough and a satisfying book which 
neither blinks the difficulties of the religious vocation nor minimizes its 
potential grandeur. The solid foundation of scriptural and patristic | 
comment upon which he rests his treatise at once assures its orthodoxy | 
and manifests the rich and fruitful concept of dedicated love which the 
Church introduced into the world. And by including the text of Pius 
XII’s encyclical on sacred virginity, the author makes it clear that this 
ideal is still proclaimed. 

St. John’s Abbey Hiliary D. Thimmesh, 0.8.8. 


DEATH, THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE. By Rev. David L. Greenstock. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1956. Pp. 112. Cloth, $2.00. 

An American who dies outside of a religious house nowadays know 
quite certainly that he will be subjected to the indignity of being painted | 
with rouge and lipstick and artfully displayed in a deodorized funerd | 
parlor before Holy Church is allowed to give him her final blessing and © 
lay him to rest in the clean ground. Abject commercialization of funerals 
is one indication of the degree to which even Catholics have lost touch 
with the authentic doctrine of Christian death. A book, then, re-asserting 
the ancient concept of peaceful sleep in the Lord and joyful expectation 
of His coming would be most welcome. Unfortunately this is not the 
book Father Greenstock has written. Rather he has given us the old, 
pious conventionalities, equally unexceptionable and unconvincing, 
about the dreadful certainty of death, the horrors of sin, and the bliss of 
a quiet conscience. No complexity, no ambiguity clouds the serene uni- 
verse through which the reader is guided. “Sin is an offense against God, 
and we are all aware of that, however dead our consciences may be. | 
Undoubtedly the book will edify a limited group of readers, but at thi” 
late date in the religious revival it is regrettable that an author shoul 
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publish a book on Christian death which shows so little awareness of the 
magnificent body of scriptural and patristic teaching on that subject. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary D. Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD. By Rev. John Bligh, S.J. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. 1956, Pp. xv—189. Cloth, $3.00. 

The bishop’s admonition at the end of the ordination rite (“Ponder 
the nature of the order you have received”) has relevancy for the whole 
of the priest’s life. The devotional books written to assist him in under- 
standing his priesthood often leave much to be desired, tending as they 
do to be more industrious than effective. Sad to say, most of us are not 
adept enough at extracting the meat and marrow from the rite of ordina- 
tion for us to stay long with the text itself. We need some help. The 
present volume, “a liturgical and theological essay” on the rite of ordina- 
tion, supplies that help. 

The author gives the historical background and the theological basis 
of the rites, and the end result is not a devotional tract but a scholarly 
work which situates the prayers and rites in their proper setting and lets 
them speak for themselves. Though written principally “to meet the 
needs of students preparing for the priesthood,” the book will be no less 
appreciated by priests who wish to stir up within themselves the grace 
of their ordination. 

In view of the discussions in late years about the possibility of extend- 
ing the practice of concelebration to priests’ retreats and religious con- 
gresses, the section on the historical origins of concelebration will prove 
enlightening to many, especially the fact that the present method used 
in the West at ordinations has its beginning no further back than the 
Middle Ages. Unfortunately the author’s treatment of concelebration is 
a bit hazy, due in part, perhaps, to the rather nebulous character of its 
origin and to the ambiguity of some of the medieval Pontificals. 

The history of the rite of ordination and the decree Sacramentum 
Ordinis of 1947 show how misleading in the field of sacramental theology 
is the transfer, tale quale, of Aristotelian hylomorphism from the physi- 
cal to the sacramental world. The very useful distinction between the 
matter and the form of the sacrament has encouraged some to believe 
that the Church cannot change the “matter” or “form” of any of the 
sacraments, a view which is historically untenable. What the Council of 
Trent laid down was that the Church cannot alter the “substance of the 
sacraments,” and, considering the history of the ordination rite, substance 
here seems to mean what our Lord has already determined. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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Now hear this 


ADVENT HYMNS 


on record 


Holy Father, in latest ency- 
clical, urges singing of 
hymns as aid to fostering 
piety and arousing holy joy. 


Advent Hymns from 
the new recommended 
PEOPLE’S HYMNAL 
sung by the BONA- 
VENTURA CHOIR. 


Album of 2 records 45 rpm. 
Price $3.50. Mail now — 


WORLD LIBRARY OF 
SACRED MUSIC 


1846 Westwood Ave. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

Please send me the beautiful album of 
Advent Hymns sung by the famed 
Bonaventura Choir. 


$3.50 enclosed Please bill me 


Name 





Street 








SACRED 
VESTMENTS 
in the 

Classical 
Conical 
Tradition 


MURRAY McCANCE 
54 Hiawatha Street 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 














Subscribe to 


CAECILIA 


A Review of Catholic Church 
and School Music 
@ Articles on Gregorian Chant, 
Liturgy, Classic and Modern 
Polyphony 
© Ecclesiastical legislation on 
Church Music 


® Church and school music ac- 
tivities in U.S.A. and abroad 


® 16-page music supplement 

® New music reviews 

® Question Box 

@ Six issues annually 
Subscription: 

$2.50 one year; $4.50 two year 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co. 
252 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. = 




















Outstanding Fall Offerings 





————- PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 

By Bernard Leeming, S.J.—A study of sacramental theology covering the 
field completely, objectively, clearly, yet not too technically. Detailed in- 
dex and bibliographies complete the eminent usefulness of the study. $6.75 








GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS 
By Gerald Kelly, S.J.—A valuable guide to the solution of many of the 
common difficulties encountered by religious in their efforts towards per- 
fection. The work is divided into four general sections: Emotional Adjust- 
ments in Religion; Fraternal Charity; Sacraments; and Guidance by 
Religious. $4.50 











———ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF — GENTILES 

By Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., translated by ul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 

—Out of an expert knowledge of classical be sity, Catholic theology, 

and a deep love for his subject, the author preesnts a skilful portrait of 

St. Paul the man, the saint, the theologian, the writer and the missionary. 
Soon $5.00 














PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 
By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis P. Dinnee 
Mature and realistic in his analysis, the author examines a wide 

of characteristics found amoung priests. The extremes (both tl 
and the bad), as well as the more familiar ground of medioci 
dealt with in detail, and the temptations, trials, and tensions of the 
in the contemporary world are discussed with candid awareness of 


tical problems. Soon 








THE FIRST JESUIT 
St. Ignatius Loyola 
By Mary Purcell—Based on massive research, and new 
Miss Purcell’s book is an eminently readable biography 
one of the best lives of Ignatius written to date. Here 
its very top-flight form: a remarkably good book 
great saint. 





} 


Soon 











THE EMBATTLED 
A novel of the Spanish Civil War 

By Javier Martin Artajo, translated by Daniel Crabb—An intensely 

human drama of heroism and cowardice of a group of Spaniards deeply 

involved in the tragedy of their Civil War. Illustrated by Antonio 


Cobos, in $4.00 











W hereve r 2 0d book S are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 














What was the charity like, 


that Abbot Odilo treasured in his heart? 


He had pity on the suffering 
faithful departed, 
and ordered 


them to be given relief year by year. 


tit 


Literature on the Saint Andrew Daily Missal sent upon request. 


E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY, SAINT PAUL 1, ME 
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